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THS BDOCATION OF THE WORKERS IS THE SUGAR FACTORIBS 
IN AHMEBNAGAE 0ISTEICT 


INTRODUCTION 

In the UNESCO seminar held at Mysore In 1949| Maulana 
Asad, the Union Education Minister declared that government 
would give top priority to adult education In the scheme of 
education in India* This announcement of the Central Mlniater 
for Education shows the importance of this rather neglected 
problem in our country- But in epite of this assurance of 
the Union Education Minister, very little waa done in this 
field In the last seven years* The picture of adult educa¬ 
tion is still as gloomy as it was seven years before. Hardly 
15 P«r cent of our population is literate even in the literal 
sense of the term i.e. able to read and write fairly w^l. 

If we take into consideration the modern conception of a 
literate person i.e. a person who is not only able to read 
and write well but also knows his responsibility m a citisen 
and is able to exercise his right to vote Judiciously, X 
think, many of the so called educated and cultured people 
would also have to be texmed illiterate. 

Even if we consider the actual position of education 
of these 1$ per cent people, not a very happy picture stands 
before us. Many of these people are able to sign eiily 




because all the education they have taken so far is only this, 
or because they could not keep any contact with reading and 
writing owing to some difficulty or the other* when they once 
became literate* Some of these literates are those who have 
taken some primary education* Some few are able to take 
secondary education* But the contents of primary as well as 
secondary education arc ecaroeXy useful for the future life 
of the younger generation. When these youths come out of 
their narrow school environment* they come to know this sad 
painful truth* Our primary education Is generally nothing 
but a smooth way towards secondary education whi<di itself is 
a path leading to university education. Thus neither primary 
nor secondary education is complete by itself. And henoe the 
situation of these youths beoomes very sad| when they actually 
begin to strive for bread and butter, their haphasard 
education cannot prove to be sufficient at all to fight the 
battle of life. What they have learnt at the primary stage 
la merely 3 E*s aloi^ with scMnething in history, geography 
and science* and at the secondary stage* a little more of the 
same subjects* This much capital, of course* can never prove 
to be ^oixgh In their later life* 

Naturally they are at their wlt*s end when they leave 
their schools* there is ne one who can give them either 
vocational or educational guidance. To add to this, their 
economic oondltlon is generally desperate* they have there-* 
fore no ether alternative but to accept any job they are able 
to get* Thus we find that most of our people accent a 
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particular 4^^ because they have a keen interest In it, 
not because they have prepared theneelveB for it from the 
very beginning, not because they now wish to continue the 
same throu^out their life getting as much efficiency as 
poaaible, but only because they want some means to earn their 
bread* 

It is one of the most serious defects of our education 
that It does not prepare a man for a particular Job with the 
result that even after spending some years of his life in 
taking education, he is occupationally as blank as he was 
before* A person working as a carp^ter has scarcely learnt 
carpentry In his school years* An electrician does not generally 
get an opportunity in hie school to have had the practical 
knowledge of the occupation which he ie going to accept* A 
clorkf a teacher, a farmer, a worker in a factory all accept 
any random Job without having any preparation for it in their 

f 

school period* So It is only experimnee in the particular 
field that makes them fit for the Job slowly and gradually* 

But the adult has to pay a vtery high price for it- All his 
school education proves to be more or lees us^ese and thus 
hia precious years of life, money and the mental and physical 
efforts to take that education are merely wasted. He remains 
an inefficient worker for a considerable length of time and 
naturally cannot expect higher wages* 

The lndusti 7 in which he is working has also to suffer 
for this* An ineffioient worker catmet raise the production 




and thna thm eapaoity of the Induatsy eannot be deireXoped* 

On the other hand industry haa to bear more expenaee on 
production and henoe gets Xeaa profit which ultimately affects 
the saXariee of the workers p Here aXeoi we find the erne 
wastage of time and money* The view of the managementi 
therefore! is to aak the workers to work more on lower 
salaries! while the workers want higher salaries with the 
least possible hours of work* Thus the duel between the 
manag^ent and the labour takes place* Not only in Industry 
but In each and every profeseion, we find the same picture 
with a slight change here and there* 

On the one hand this tug of war affects severely the 
national Income and on the others It completely shatters the 
whole life of the worker* He becomes a cynic with less regard 
towards his occupation and family. Be cannot give proper 
att^tion towards his children as he is always physically 
exhausted by his day’s labour and mentally overburdened due 
to poor economic oiretimstanees. He does not regard vex^ much 
whether his ohildrma are taking education or not. Many a 
tim«t he thinks to put them to any ^ob as soon as they are 
able to work and earn something! which naturally gives some 
relief to him* Thus the chain of uneducetedi inefficient 
workere goes on increasing* They are inefficient! so they 
eeuinot Inorease the production! and so thi^ are nc^ given 
higher wages with the result that their general standard of 
living go^ on decreasiig* This again leads to their 
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dlesrftgard towards sduomtlon and the whole vicious circle 
goes on> 

It Is now high tisi9 to make a thorough Investigation 
into this problem. What is the real position of the adults 
with regard to their income, general etemdard of lifti educa¬ 
tion ete«? How far does their education affect their general 
standard of life? What changes can occur in their life if 
they get proper education? Ii^at educational facilities 
should be given to them? Who should give them? These are 
some of the questions which we must answer, if we really 
want to improve the life of the masters of our nation# Then 
and then only, we can suggest measures to remedy the present 
state of affairs. 


With this aim before my ©yes, I decided to conduct an 
humble research in this field* Of course, the whole field 
of adult education is a very vast one which requires a 
considerably long and actual experience In the field and a 
thorough knowledge of the subject, which I do not possess. 

I, therefore, chose one paiticular branch of adult education 
ItS. the workers* education. The worker now plays an 
Important role in the life of our country, particularly 
becauae in the second five year plan more stress is laid on 
the development of industry. It Itself again would have 
been very cumbrous task to investigate the whole area of 
industry In our country. Therefore, to have a fairly gtsieral 
idea of this vast problem, only a limited field is seLected 
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and I took into consideration only the sugar factories in 
Ahraednagar district* 

On August 19| 1955| I requested the Resident Manager, 
Th© Belapur Company, Ltd., Harigaon, to give me his co¬ 
operation in my research work. I soon got a favourable reply 
from him and on Saturday, 3rd September 195S, ^ first visited 
the Belapur Company. There X was able to Interview some 
workers with a tentative questionnaire which was previously 
prepared with the help of my guide, Prof.N-V.Patankar. 

Taking Into consideration the answers given by these workers, 
we made adequate changes in the questionnaire and finally X 

got the printed copies of my questionnaire^ on October 5, 

2 

1955 * I also prepared two more questionnaires one to be 
answered by the factory managers and the other by the eminent 
industrialists, educationists and the loaders of the workers. 
I then myself visited the various factories in the Ahmadnagar 
district with my colleagues Shri.Basal and Shri.Ingle, and 
took the personal interviews of 340 workers In all. The 
following is the distribution of the workers, I interviewed 
in the different factories* 


See appendices 3 and 4 . 
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Tabla 1 % Classifioation of ^torkora intarvitwad 

aooordlng to the factories in %thioh they 
are eervlsig* 


Sams of the factory Number of workers 

The Selapur Sugar Company ltd*, Harigaon* 

97 


the Maharashtra Sugar Mills, tilaknagsr# 

59 


the Codavarl Sugar Mills, Sakarwadl. 

55 


the Godavari Sugar Mills, Xiakshimiwadi* 

58 


the Changdev Sugar l^lls, Chatigdevnagar# 

27 


the Co«*operative Sugar Factory, Fravaranagar* 

50 


TfitaX 

340 



As regards the qaeatioxinaire sent to different faotoxlea 
I got only 3 eoplee filled in out of 7« Out of these three 
oorle&i one is only partly filled in* The general reluotanoe 
of the (tsanagements to give any Infomation with regard to 
their factories is due to the faoti that they alvaya fear 
that the data given hy them might be used by their rivaXa 
against them In a legal dispute. Ihey cannot even undsratmid 
that a purely educational work, completely aloof from 
politiosi can be done in this field* 

I was very much surprised to see the attitude of 
the eminent edueatloniste, induetrialiste and the leaders 
of the workersi to whoa I sent this quaitionnaire in order 
to g«^ their views on this problem* I did not get a single 
one filled in# It was only ahrl#S«K»doshi the leader of 
the fraja«Soeialiat pasty, who spent his valuid»le time in 







having an Infomal talk irith me on this topic* Eeferenoa 
must also be made to the Invaluable QO>^operation given hy 
Sheth Katramahl Jethabhal Somalyat the owner of the sugar 
factories* X was particularly Impressed by the interest 
taken by Shrl«F«S.Bes&iy the manager of the factory at 
£iakshs)iwadi« who called his asalstant manager^ chief engineer^ 
chief chemist» fa3»a superintendent! and labour officer to 
discuss this problem with me. We had a very useful dlsoussion 
then for nearly two hours with the help of the two 
questlonnAires given in the appendices 3 snd 4- Mention 
should also be made to the embassies of the 0*l£«! the U.S.A*, 
the Gensanyi Italy and China which eupplied me with 

the literature on the Workers' :Sducatlon in their countries* 

Nowi before disouesing the actual problem! we must not 
Ignore the very limitations of this investigation* In the 
first place as already statedi it was not my intention to 
investigate the whole field of adult education or even of 
the workers* education* X started this work with a view to 
giving only a broad and general idea of this problem^ i^lch 
io being cc»&plately ignored by the indafttrialists» workers» 
thid^r unions and even the govermotmt* Xt le» therefore! but 
natural that each and every conolosion arrived at^ wight not 
be applicable to all the other industries In our country* 
iut there is no ham in saying that these conelusions will 
give a general picture of workers* eduoation in our cmtry 
and will suggest ways and weans to ta«dde the prebles with 
seae slitfit changes scoerdimg to the particular situatim* 
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The use of a quafstlonnalro itself showed some limits* 
tions* Many workers had a fear that we were reoruitlng 
offioers and hod come there to recxtiit them in the military* 
Others thought that we had »ome political motives and hence 
refused to answer the questionnaire! thinking that it would 
affect their senrioes In th® factory* So firsts we had to 
spend ou^ time to persuade these workers to answer frankly 
and to make th«n realise that we had no other interest but 
the educational* 

We ahould not suppose that the answers giren by the 
workers are cent percent rdllable* There is a natural 
tendwicy among Bom 0 human beings to depict one's picture as 
deplorable as possible, therefore) the annual income aa 
stated by the workers cannot completely throw light on their 
real economic situation* Bents had a tend^oy« it was found, 
to include as many members as possible in their families and 
thus to eacaggerate the number of persons in the family* IHie 
to sheer ignorance, some could not tell their exact ages or 
birthplaces* Bo each and erery answer given by the worker 
may not express his cent percent real position but at the 
same time, we must ramsmb^ that it must not be far from the 
truth* So in all, I can confidently say that ths gsnsral 
findings herein can give ue a fairly correct picture of the 
present position of the workers* 

There is ons mere limitaticm, id^ich is mere er less 
ihhsrsnt in the use of the questionnaire itself* Mere, the 
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perisan ie eekid to answer dsfinlts questionsi and hsnos the 
information got from these answers is strictly limited^ 
wrenthough the interviewee answere ae frankly a« possible* 
Another thing la that the questionnaire laeka spontaneity 
as the anavrera are rather forced* That ie why^ acme 
educationists prefer the method of ungulded Interview^ whioh 
allows the pereon to apeak freely without any previously 
fixed up queetlona to be answered* l^hia method also has its 
own diaadvantegea, as it is time-eoneumlng and costly^ as It 
requires labourloua study and preeenta problems out of the 
province of reaearch« and as the data collected cannot be 
aummariaed easily* therefore with all its limitations, It 
ie the questionnaire which ean give ue a fairly correct 
picture of the background of the problem which we are going 
to Inveatlgate into. 


X can now state the definite objectives of my 
investigation* 


(1) to find to %diat extent workers are educated for 
their particular Job* 

(li) to find out whether provision of the educatioxud 
facilities would be in the long run beneficial to the 
factories as also for the workers* 

(ill} fo ;l^nd out udiether the workers actually wish 
to take education* 


(iv) If they dOi what kind of education should be 
given to the workers* 


(v) What role should be played in the ftsld of 
workers* education byt 



govema^t 

faotory«*owners 

tforkers 

workers* unions 
ether organisations 
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(f) ndue<ii%ionsl invtitutes and UaivaridtlM with 
partleular r«fflr«nee to: 

1. laoentive 
11• flnano* 

ill. faQllitl«8 regarding tiBie» plaee ete* 
teachtrft 

Now lot no eae the plan of the dlaeertatlon. Xn the 
flret chapter, the need for the education, of the workera la 
diseueaed* There would be, no doubt, some repetition of etsae 
of the points which are already referred to in this ehapter« 
But ae the problem is very important and Its need is not so 
much felt In our country, It is very essmitlal to discuss it 
thoroughly^ "Then in the second chapter, the actual condition 
of the workers with particular reference to their economic 
problems, hmes and community life is described* The third 
chapter is devoted to the diceusslon of the educational back¬ 
ground of the workers* In the fourth chapter, we get condu- 
elcne derived from thie dlBCusalon. They plaee before our 
eyes the actual problem we are new facing* Chapter five 
ehewa how these (|uestions are solved in the foreign countiies* 
In the sixth chapter the special difficulties in cur country 
art discussed and how to avoid them ia miggeated. Xn tha 
seventh chapter, particular auggeetione are made* Xn the 
laat i*e. the eighth chapter, there la a brief eunmary of 
the euggeatlons previoualy made. This, in short, is the 
plan of the disaertation* 




Chaptor I 


NSSD ra m SQUCATION OF THS WOBKSRS 

Oua to the actvant of fraedom, daaooraoy and 
induetriallaation, tha worker lias now naturally 13600 playing 
a very Important role in the national life of our country* 

Xt is the davalopment of the industry in which lies the future 
of the modem oountry* Let it growi and the nation will he 
happy and prosperous; let it come down and soon the nation 
will c(xae down. This rise iuid f all of the induatryt which 
leadifi to those of the nation* depend upon the worker who 
Is working in it. If he is sane, eoneolentlous, cultured 
and educated, the industry will thrive; but if he is 
ignorant, uncultured and unedueated, he will make the 
industry fall with his own fall. Therefore, we can say, the 
hand that works in industry rules the nation. 

The worker has a four-fold role to play in the 
modern society. First as a worker, he must he able to 
work efficiently and raise the production. Secondly as a 
democratic citlsen, he must be able to vote Judiouely 
and must know his responsibility as a eitisen. As a 
trade unionist, he must be able to put forth and clarify 
his views before the factory-management and the public. 

And the last but not the least important duty, he has to 
perfora ia as a human being. Xn this c«y;)aclty, he should 
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lead a peaceJTul, happy and pure life vith hie wife and 
chlldr«i« One can aaeily understand that an illiterate 
and uneducated worker can never perform this duty- Xt is 
only educationi which gives the necessary power to the 
worker to play this fourfold role very efficiently# Thua 
education of the workers ia an indlspenaablc thing which we 
cannot ignore. The same kind of view is expressed by 
Tibor Mende while diaeuaalng ’Mass Education in hatin 
America*. He saysi ’The influx of agricultural workers to 
the factories of the towns as well as modernised faming 
with its demand for higher agricultural skills, have 
created an urgent need for literacy oompaigns, for basic 
education and for the progressive transfomation of back* 
ward villages into consumers of the goods ^ich the 

i 

industries of the cities are beginning to turn out'* 

^e first important Idea that should be Inculcated 

on the worker’s mind is that It is the work which he dose is 

a national service md on it di^ends the wealth of the 

nation. In the same way, ’it is essential that there should 

be presented to him the idea of work as a necessary contri** 

2 

button of individual to the common life of his group* * 

It is only education which can do this t^k. It will also 
let him know ’the complexities of modem life and (let 
him) realise that only through effective perfomance ef 
his own particular function in society, can he achieve 
real satiefaetlon and happiness’*^ 
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In these days of industrial unrest, the workers are 
habituated to go on strikes for any trifling reason as they 
become the prey of some narrow<»minded political organiza** 
tion} and hence it is now yery essential that they should 
know their responsibility as workers and should know how to 
discharge their duties faithfully, honestly and loyally. 
Otherwise not only the factory but also the whole nation will 
have to suffer. Particularly in a country like ours, where 
the workers can be misguided due to their Ignorance, 
proylslon of education for them is a 'must' which cannot be 
ignored. The warning given by Mrs*Tamunabal Hirlekar in her 
book 'Education in Gemany' should be remembered in this 
regard. She says, 'It is very risky to allow workers and 
labourers to remain without education, for In that case they 
can be easily misguided and used as tools by interested 
parties. Education is the only guarantee that the masses 
will understand that rights are always accompanied by 
duties and responsibilities.^ 

But this does not mean that the worker should not 
have any other aim but to earn his living. Othexvise he 
would not be different from the machine with which he is 
working. Life is far broader than the work in the factory 
and he must realise this fact. It is only through education 
that he will <),uickly learn 'that the function of life is to 
live rather than to earn a living, important as the latter 

Thus we find that the workers' Ideological environment 


is' 
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must be enlarged, and a broader outlook must be brought and 
kept before him* That is why 'Greeks held that the freeman 
the real man, the complete man must be something more than 
a bread-winner and must have something besides the knowledge 
to earn his living'.^ And this something is education. 

If we leave aside this individual outlook and look 

from the national point of view, we find the same thing again. 

Without the education of workers (or adults, to use a broader 

concept) the nation cannot grow. That is why the President 

of the Board of Education of the U.K. declared in 1943 that 

'without provision for adult education the national system 

must be incomplete, and it has been well said that the 

measure of the effectiveness of earlier education is the 

extent to which in sane form or other, it is continued 

7 

voluntarily in later life'. But this fact, It seems, has 
not been fully realised by our government and hence we are 
not giving sufficient attention to the education of the 
workers in our country. But in it lies a great national 
calamity and we shall have to repent for it. In such an 
advanced country like the U.K., where so many facilities 
are provided for workers' education, Harol E. Clay had to 
make an appeal to the government from the presidential 
chair of the Annual Conference of the Workers' Educational 
Association held at Hastings, on the 23rd October 1954i in 
the following vigorous and compassionate words - 'It la 




ordinary c<^oneanaa to rooognica that tho natlon^a ehildran 
are hy far away ita greateat aoeetSi Ita beet ineentment in 
the Tutuare. If we continue to ignore each aoif evident truthi 

g 

ure ahall do eo at our peril** Can we not Xeam anything 
from thiat 

As ours is a demooratic nation* sduoation is 

indispensable for every human being -- may he be a worker, 

a faxmer* a clerk, fiemooracy carsiot survive without eduoa- 

tlon* fhe light of eduoation makes the path of demoei^oy 

clear. A band of uneducated and illiterate adults is really 

a menace to democracy* It is the ignorant masses where the 

seeds of dictatorship get a pleasing place to thrive rapidly. 

So education should be our watchword* It is the centinuoue 

education provided to adults, we must remember, which is 

really the basis of denocraoy» If we Ignore this fact* 

some kind of dictatorship* either that of an individual or 

that of one party is inevitable* And hence, we most admit 

that ^Workers* education activity stresses the conoept 

that education is a continuous lifetime process and that 

adult education is as much a part of democratic living as 

g 

is the preparation of youth for adult*. Almost all the 
co-authors of that unique volme on the westers* education, 
'the Workers* lldueatlon in the United states', have stressed 
this point. To take one example* in his article ’frogressive 
Education at Work*, Ileanor U. Ueit aaye, *The wltlmats t«ds 
liea in the degree to which the worker ie better ay.e te 
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understand the perplexities of raodorn living, and to make 
his own modest contribution to the building of a democratic 
society* He further states that ’workers have a crucial 
part to play in our democracy and proper equipment for their 
role is a great challenge. 

Not only the fata of a nation or of democracy depends 
upon the education of the workers, but also the future of 
the whole world lies in it. An ignorant worker is as haimiful 
to the world at large as he is to his own nation* The 
dictatorship thrived in one country spreads soon in the other 
parts of the world also and it thus becomes a serious threat 
to the whole world* That is why Herbert I..Bullock, Chairman 
of the General Council of the Trade Union Congress says — 

’If we want a better, saner, safer world to live in, then wo 
must produce better citizens, and It is in the adult schools 
we find them In the making, men of moral fibre, well balanced 
characters, students of the past wherein are our roots, 
builders of the future, joyous in their pleasures and lovers 
of their kind. 

Again, we must remember that It would be a great loss 
to the nation and a serious offence toward humanity, if we 
neglect the thousands of hidden geniuses among the workers 
who cannot get an opportunity to shine only because they 
are neglected and proper arrangements are not made for 
their education* In the survey that I made, Z mysdlf found 




some workers who really wished to get mastery in their 
particular subjects but could not do anything as most of 
their time was spent in making both ends meet. Are we going 
to allow these sweet flowers to fade? So our main task is 
to teach them as is put forth by Dr.Srnest Green.» when he 
says, 'There are thousands of such undiscovered geniuses 
among the educationally under-privileged If we could consider 
how to teach them.'^^ And that is why in a statement 
prepared on 'Industry and Education' the eminent educationists 
in England emphatically stated^ 'It is of the greatest 
Importance to ensure that no brains or skill are wasted 
either by the premature termination of the educational 
process in the case of those who show early promise, or whan 
the entry to industry is made early by the denial of adeiiuate 
opportunities for higher education to those whose subsequent 
mental development showe their capacity to profit by 

Thus whatever the point of view we may place before 
us — personal, national or international, we shall have to 
conclude that it is the education alone that la the real 
basis of safeguard. This Idea Is beat expressed by Prof. 
T.R.Adam who 1» quoted by S.A.Corbett in his article 
'University Extension in Canada' in the UKISCO publication 
'Universities in Adult Education'. Prof.T«R.Adam says — 

'There can be no sure basis for personal, national or world 
security until the ordinary person can see the extension of 
the personal and community problems stretching across the 
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national stage or to the world arena. Only then can free 
men and women make binding Judgments in favour of peace. * ^ 

Now, leaving aside this rather philoaophloal 
discussion, we shall take into consideration a purely 
practical point of view. It is but natural that the 
management of every factory will first see If the production 
is raised or not. If they find that the education which 
they are going to give to the workers Is a wastage and 
that it does not ultimately lead to the increase in 
production, they will never allow this ”^fad” to creep in 
the factory area. And so It is very essential that we 
should not ignore this point of view of the factories and 
then see whether there la actually any need for the education 
of the workers. 

In our country unfortunately no research is done 
in this direction. But in the foreign countries, they 
have very seriously tackled this problem and have proved 
the fact that education of the workers is ultimately 
beneficial not only to the workers tout also to the factories* 
To give one example, I may quote the example told by 
Harold iJ.Huttenberg, Research Director of the S^OC (Steel 
Workers* Organising Committee) union B.S.A* Being 
intelligent and efficient, the workers euggested the 
management of the factory to spend ^ 6900 on new equipment* 
The result was that though the management had to beer the 
expenditure for the time being, ultimately they oould says 
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^ 173.100* This type of intelligent co-operation is lacking 
in our factories with the result that most of our energy 
and money are wasted. 

In the period Immediately after the first world 
war the managements of the factories in the U.S.A. were 
facing the same <iuestion — how to increase their production. 
They tried to reduce labour wastes. But th« trad.e unions 
there strongly emphasized the need for the stimulation of 
education which would enable their membership to act intelX*- 

igently in their own interests, and to participate in some 

16 

of the union-management schemes which were set up« 

It is a misfortune that our factoary-owners have not 

yet realized the importance of the training of the workers 

in the factories. -This training proves to be cheap, efficient 

and beneficial, if it is given by the experienced workers 

having the knowledge of training techniques. The owners of 

the factory should not therefore negleqt the fact that a 

trained group Is far more efficient than an un-tralned one. 

In the U.S.A. they have proved the fact that, 'the trained 

group was 10 to 40 per cent more efficient than the untrained 
17 

group'* And so Milton L.Blum concludes that 'when training 

is effective it can shorten the time required to reach maximum 

production. In fact the training of new people is often the 

only means of introducing new and efficient work methods as 

a substitute for older and leas efficient ways of doing a 
1 A 

^ob.'* So this discussion makes it clear that even from 


i 
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the financial point of view of the factories! the education 
of the workers Is a *must'« 

Now we Bhail see tte need from the point of view of 
the trade unions* In our country it is rather a matter of 
great regret and mlsfortunei that like the factories^ the 
workers* unions have yem not understood the real need for 
the education of their members* As a matter of faety a 
union of Illiterate^ uneducated and uncultured workers is 
gwieraXly responsible for misguiding the workers. This 
type of union always demands high salaries but does not 
stress the point that workers should work efficiently^ nor 
does it make any provision for their education* Hence, 
these unions are not demooratlo In the true sense of the 
term as the members are not able to dlsouss the problems 
before them intelligently and as they have a natural tendency 
to aco^t and follow the decisions put forth by the union** 
leaders. 

Its natural result is that the factories are neither 
willing to ao**operate with the workers* unions nor the unions 
with the factories* There has been a constant tug of war 
between the two, with the result that the production of the 
factory is not raised adenuately and the workers also have to 
bear financial loss* If on the other hand If the trade 
unionists are well educated and if the factories aoc^t 
their eo-*operatlon, very good reeults can take place* In 
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foreign countries, the trade unions have proved this fact* 

In the U.S.A.i International Ladies Qatment Workers' Unions 
conducts study classes and music groups. It also gives 
attention to dramatics, atheletlcs, gymnastics and dancings 
'Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America' takes keen 
interest In the two-day conferences of the workers, 
choruses, orchestras, and correspondence courses- It also 
conducts * an active workers* school*. 'United Autcanobile 
Workers of America* provides a unique opportunity for union 
education. 

In the U.EC., various trade unions are doing this Job 
with the co-operation of Workers' Kducation Association. They 
have realized the fact that 'it is the equipment for fx*aitful 
and conatruotiva discussion and co-operation that is vital 
in industrial relationship and to which education can directly 
contribute'They also maintain that 'the responsibility 
of a trade unionist has widened at all levels; training is 
necessary if the nature and purpose of trade union work is 
to he appreciated throughout Its membership! members must 
be able to think constructively about the problma they 
now handle* 

Thus we find that in the foreign countries, the trade 
unions have also become very particular about the education 
of the workers. Not only trade unions but the educationists, 
factories and government have realized this fact- In his 
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Introduction to ^Workers Education at the University Level*. 

Mark Starr states, 'Give the people light and they will 

surely find the way is the presumption of all who believe in 

01 

the great principles upon which this Republic is founded*- 

So this is a fundamental basis upon vd^lch the eduoation of 

the workers in the U.S.A. i© based. In Canada, 'the adult 

eduoation movement is baaed on the belief that quite ordinary 

men and wanen have within themselves and their communitiea, 

the spiritual and Intellectual resources adequate to the 

solution of their own problems- Through lack of knowledge 

and lack of leadership, these resources are often not 
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mobilized or not directed In constructive ways'. In New 
Zealand they feel that 'the real tragedy is that there is an 
immensely large group who are never reached at all after 
they leave school'* 

In the U-K. they have realized that 'one thing is 
certain, the hope of this nation lies in the quality of its 
young people and more particularly in those young people who 
are fast approaching the responsibilities of adult life. 

They are the salt of our land and it must be oar care that 
by means of a widely directed system of public education 
during the vital years, inspired by the ideals of Christian 
democracy, it shall not lose its savour* In Germany 
workers' education is spread under the slogan, 'God created 
man in his own image. Our mission is to educate man into 
God's image. 




Thus we find that in the advanced countries of the 
world, they have realized the importance of the education 
of the workers. Our country is now on the threshold of 
democracy. Our prime duty is to see that this plant of 
democracy thrives well and develops into a fine tree. As 
we have to stand for the democratic values, we have to raise 
the general standard of living of our common people. As the 
country is going rapidly towards industrialization, the 
main bulk of our population will he naturally coming from 
the workers. And hence we must be very keen to see that 
these masters of our country are well educated. On them 
depends the future of our nation and democracy. If they 
remain uneducated the vested interests would take undue 
advantage of the situation and dictatorship, in some fomt or 
the other, will certainly come in. That is why, we must 
make our workers powerful with the spirit of education, so 
that they can accept the challenge of the dictatorship ae 
well as will be able to help themselves, and thus make their 
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Chapter 11 


scomic CONDITION OF THI! VOBKERS 
IN THS SUGAR FACTORIES {AHMBDNAGAR DISTRICT) 
AND THEIR HCMS AND CCMMUNITY LIFE 
AS AFFECTING THEIR EDUCATION 


Before discussing the prevalent educational position 
of the workers, we must know their economic background, as 
the latter has a strong influence over the former or we mi^t 
say that the former is more or lees dependent upon the 
latter. If we neglect the economic situation of the workers 
and concentrate our attention solely on the educational one, 
our discussion will certainly be partial and one-sided. 

There cannot be any water-tight compartments between the two, 
and hence to get a proper understanding of the educational 
position of the workers, it Is very essential that we must 
clearly know their economic condition. 

We shall first see the annual income of the workers. 
The following is the table which will bring this clearly to 
our notice. 
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Table Zt Table ehowing the annual income of 
the workere. 


Annual income (in rupees) 

Number of workers 

Below 300 

44 

300 » 400 

13 

400 - 500 

9 

500 - 600 

33 

600 - 700 

105 

700 - aoo 

34 

doo • 900 

24 

900 - 1000 

25 

10QO 1500 

24 

1500 * 2000 

t? 

2000 2500 

10 

2500 - 3000 

2 

tot«l 

340 


The table ehowa that the average mmaX income per 
worker ia Ha»dd1«l^7 only* But this arithmetio mean will be 
rather mieleading as 29*5 per cent workers have their animal 
income lees than EstdOO and 60per cent workers have leas 
than HS 4700 * Bo we must take into oonsideratlon the median 
of the annual income idnlch ie only Re*666*6. This shows 
that the average monthly income of a worker is barely 
Es«S$*5- 
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With ao little an incomei one can easily understandi 
a worker cannot live ae a human being. In his book, 'Our 
India', Mlnoo Maaani says that the nlnimum inecmie which an 
Indian should get to lead a fairly happy life must be Be. $00 
per month.^ There le, then no family among these 3M) which 
ie able to lead such a kind of life. But even if we keep 
aside the concept of 'happy life* and only take Into 
consideration 'a human life with the barest necessities 
supplied', we must admit that the minimum income of an 
average family should not be less than Re. 1000 per year. The 
above table shows that only 53 out of 340 i.o. 15.5 per e«it 
families are drawing an annual income between He.1000 and 
3000. Now out of these 53i there are only 12 families whose 
annual income is more than Rs.2000. Among these 12 families, 
there ere five femUles which are so largo as having rnffitbers 
not less than ten. So there remain only seven families i.e. 



But the true picture of the eooncaie background 
cannot atand bafore our eyes unless and until, we take into 
consideration the average else of the families of the 
workers. The following table will give us that idea; 
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Table 3s Table showing the number of members 
in the workers* families• 


No* of members 

No.of families 

2 or more 

than 2 

36 

2 - 

4 

90 

4 “ 

6 

112 

6 - 

a 

52 

d - 

10 

23 

more than 

10 

22 


From this tabloi we come to know that the average 
embers in each family are 3*07* But here also we must not 
.egleet the fact that 102 out of 340 families i^e* 30 per 
ent families have not less than ? members. 

To get a clearer picture of this situation), we shall 
ee the ntimber of dependents in these families. 

Table 4: Table showing the number of earning 
ffl^bers in the workers* families. 


No*of earning members No. 

,of families 

1 

239 

2 

63 

3 

25 

more than 3 

3 

Total 

I 

o 

t 
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Table 5 : Table showing the number of dependents 

below 14 in the workers* families. 


No.of dependents (below 14) 

No.of families 

Nil 

70 

1 - 3 

211 

4-6 

53 

more than 6 

5 

Total 

339 


Table 6: Table showing the number of dependents 
over 50 in the workers* families. 


No.of dependents (over 50) No.of families 


Nil 

212 

1 - 2 

126 

3 - 4 

1 

Total 

339 


^ In tables No. 5) 6 and 7^ only 339 families are taken 
into consideration as one interviewee could not supply 
exact information* 
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Xabl« 7s TaTal« showing th« number of di^endsnte 
betvrsen 15 and iO in the workers* 
faniliee* 


Ho* of dependttite 
(between 15 end 50) 


No*of families 


Nil 

11 

1 - 3 

290 

4^6 

34 

more than 6 

4 

Total 

339 


table Ho*4 ehowa that the average number of earning 
members in each family is 1.4t« there axHi 2J9 families oat 
of 340 i»e« ?0 per seat families in whioh there is only one 
earning member- thus wo find that most of the families are 
eolely dependent upon oinlf one earning member whose meagre 
ineome of He.55 per month is not at all suffioient to make 
both ends meet* 

Aooording to table Ho*5, the average number of ohildran 
below t4« in the workers* families ie 2*1 and aoeording to 
table Ko*6» the average number of dependente over SO in eaoh 
of the workers* family ie *56* How if we leave aeide these 
dependents who are physleally not able to do any Job to 
Inorease the annual inoome of their families* there are 2*3 
d^endmiits in eaah of these families who oan work but at 
present are remaining idle* as Is seen irtm table Mo«?« 
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A table given below will give us art idea of the women 
who are in a position to do some work but are at present 
without any work. 

Table dt Table showing the number of women 
below 50 and without work. 

No .of women without work No. of families 


Nil 12 

1 199 

2 % 

3 32 

more than 3 11 

Total 340 


The table shows that 1.5 women in each family are not 
doing any work to supplement the Income of the family. 

Now, all these tables will give a definite idea of 
the poor economic condition in which these workers are living, 
leaving aside some of the exaggerations the workers might 
have made while depicting their economic eltuation^ we have 
to admit that their annual income is so low that It is 
impossible for them to lead a peaceful human life. Lot us 
discuss with it the problem of employment which will give a 
clearer idea of this economic situation. A monthly Income 
of Ks*55 or 50 and that also in these days of high prleesi 
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ean never allotr e worker to pass hie time quietly end joy¬ 
fully. From mom to nighti ha 1« ell the while thinking of 
the same thing and is not in a mood to appreciate and enjoy 
the beauties of life* which to him are nothing but the things 
in the land of fairies* Bis only task is to work hard 
throughout the day and to make arrangiwnent to feed the five 
stomaohs. But his attempt* hard as it is, never bseomes 
completely suacessful as his Income is too little to feed 
them sufficiently. We shall discuss in detail the grave 
effect of this poor eeonomio condition but before this, we 
shall see two other factors concerning the economic situation 
of the workers. 

fha problem of employmorit has become so acute in our 
country, that a person readily accepts a job wherever he gets 
it. The same phenomenon is evident here. Persons fr&a all 
over India, have come here to earn their living* Ihe queetioi 
of low salariee, it seems, does not arise before these 
workers. They all think that 'something la better than 
nothing*. And hence whatever may be the job with whatever 
salary, the workers are ready to accept it. For the take of 
it they are ready to go to any part of the country* The 
following table will clarify thie point. In the table, tiie 
native places of the workers are glvtti. 
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Table 9: Table showing the native places of 
the workers* 


Native place 

No*of wo3^ers 

Ahmednagar District 

132 

Hyderabad State (Before State 
Hsorganlsation) 

97 

Other Districts in Maharashtra 

B7 

G*P* (Before State 
Reorganization) 

6 

Ou J erat 

4 

Karnatak 

3 

Nepal 

2 

Bihar 

2 

TJ.P. 

1 

Gova 

1 

Gwalior 

1 

*Not known 

4 

Total 

340 


The above table showe that 204 workers out of 340 
l«e* 60 per cent workers have come from other Oistriete In 
order to seek some Job. 'Hals figure shows us the grave 
shortage of Jobs compared to the demand for them* 

Another notable point which we should take Into account 
e Four persons could not tell where ther were bom* 
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in this regard is the permanency of their jobs* As we see 
elsewhere, here also the main task before the workers is to 
stick up to the job anyhow, may it be even a temporary one* 
The following table will show us the nature of pemanency* 

Table 10! Table showing the permanency of the 
workers. 

Type of the job No-of workers 

Pemanent 24^ 

Temporary 92 

Total 340 


So it is found that while 72*9 per cent workers are 
permanent; 27»1 per cent remain unemployed for 4 to 8 months 
in a year* That means one out of every four workers Is 
unemployed during some part of the year and this, no doubt, 
la a very serious situation - 

The number of permanent workers l*e« 248, I think, 
does not depict the real situation- liifhlle taking the 
interviews, it was found that some of the workers regarded 
themselves permanent only because their jobs in **the season*' 
used to be sure even though they had to remain unmployed 
for some months in the "off-season**- So nearly 30 per cent 
of the workers are hunting after jobs in this part of the 
year 1-e. in the off season period and doing any work in 
order to maintain their families anyhow. The following 
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will give us a true picture of the pitiable condition of 
these workers in the period of unemploynient. 

Table 11: Table showing how workers use their 
period of unemployment* 


Use of the period jjo.of workers 
of unemployment 


Porter's work 46 
Agriculture 10 
Tailoring 3 
Wood*Gutting 2 
Mechanical work 2 
Painting 1 
News^^paper agency 1 
Nil 27 




The table shows that 29*4 per cent workers among the 
temporary ones eit idle during their period of unemployment 
while 50 per cent workers are doing any work which they get* 

So the condition of these 79*4 per cent workers is certainly 
precarious* Out of the remaining workerB» 10*9 per cent are 
able to get some Inoome frcHii agriculture while there are only 
9*7 per cent who do some kind of definite work in this period* 
But in conclusioni we oan eursly say that ^at all theee 
workers earn in their period of unemployment is scarcely 
sufficient to maintain themselves* 










The immediate effects of this poor economic condition 
are seen in the attitude of the workers towards their Jobs# 

It Is found that they do not take a genuine Interest in the 
work which they are doing. They never have an Idea that 
their work is a national duty and if they do not do it 
honestly, properly and enthusiastically, it is ultimately 
the whole nation and not the only factory-owner that is going 
to suffer. They look upon their jobs only as a means to 
earn something to maintain themselves and their families. 
Besides this, it seems they have no high regard towards 
their jobs. Naturally, they have very little desire to know 
their responsibility and to act accordingly. As one of the 
factory managers has said, these workers in these days have 
become irresponelble and hence the trouble arises- There 
is certainly much truth (if not cent per cent), in hie 
statement* But he has not gone to the root-cause of this 
particular type of behaviour of the workers and has not tried 
to remove it. Of course, we cannot find the only solution 
of this muddle in the increase of the wages of the workers. 
There are other factors and they are certainly reeponsible 
for creating this muddlej but unless and until we Improve 
the eooncmiio condition of the workers, any attempt of ours 
to give th^ education, whatever ite type may be, cannot 
bear fruits as a hungry etomach cannot digest the food of 
education. 


The following two tables will show us the particular 
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attitude of the workers towards their jobs. 


Table 12: Table showing the liking of the workers 
in accepting the present Job. 


Liking 

NOikOf workers 

Accepted due to liking 

149 

Accepted due to econi^ic force 

191 

Total 

340 


This means that 56 per cent workers have turned up to 
these jobs not because they had a real desire to work in the 
factories, but only because the economic force pushed them 
in this direction. Now, this figure 191 which shows the 
number of workers who accepted the job due to economic 
pressure is slightly lower than the actual figure, because 
due to fear of some kind or the other, or due to stmie false 
ideas of prestige, some refused to admit that they accepted 
the job due to economic force. So I think, nearly 60 per 
cent workers at least must be in this oatsgory. 

Now we shall see the present desire of these workers 


to continue their services. 
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Table 13i fable atiowing the desire of the workers 
to continue in their present jobs. 


Desire No.of workers 

Wiah to change jobs l6d 

Wish to continue in the same jobs 172 

Total 34Q 


The table shows that 49-4 per cent workers are not 
satisfied with their present jobs and they wish to change 
them as soon as they get other suitable jobs* Now^ all the 
remaining 90»6 per cent workers also are not wishing to 
continue in their jobs not because they have a strong desire 
for them^ but In the case of many of then was noted a feeling 
of frustration and pessimism which makes them thinks *How 
everything ia going smooth'* why should we desire to change 
ItY* 


But the above figures are dear enough to show the 
peculiar attitude of these workers towards their jobs* A 
serious problem facing us to*-day is to change this particular 
outlook which Is adversely affecting the wealth of the 
nation and to eduoate these workers so that they will become 
efficient workers and responsible olttsens. 

The pesaimlstio outlook which pervades among these 
workers has at this time become jipre harmful. In the dd 
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days generally this kind of pesslmlem led people to religion, 
and in the worship of God they got a solace- But now-a-days 
as we see the belief in God Is steadily deoreasing, and these 
workers also have very little interest In the worship of God. 

Or even if they have some interest in it, It is not sufficient¬ 
ly strong to make them forgot all the worldly affairs and 
hence it is quits possible that they are easily turned 
towards s<WHe kind of hostility against the management of the 
factory. 

To this pessimism is added the fear due to insecurity 
of the jobs, which takes the condition from bad to worse. 

In the factory area we found so many workers who refused to 
answer the questionnaire, fearing that we belonged to some 
political party and that their answers might lead to the 
dismissal of their jobs. Thus there is always a kind of 
struggle in their minds which never allows them to enjoy 
their life. The serious results of this type of conflict 
are well traced by Dr.Ernest Green when he says, ”The general 
Insecurity and instability of peoples’ lives leave them in 
great doubt as to what course to follow and lead to much 
mental conflict which is not conductive to sustained mental 
effort of any klnd”.^ 

The condition of the unemployed workers is more piti¬ 
able. Industrial psychologists have pointed out that during 
unemployment, personality attitude and behaviour changes 
occur. Unemployment affects not only the individual but also 
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the society* With the unemployed worker, his family and the 
society in vdiich he la Hiring also suffer* He cannot take 
interest in anything and to him life becomes an Illusion- 
He goes on avoiding his friends and feels that the farther 
away the members of the family are, the better for them. His 
children are also greatly hit* If they are old enough to 
work, they are forced to work somewhere and thus earn some¬ 
thing to maintain the family. We find that 2?*1 per cent 
workers of the workers I interviewed are living in this type 
of situation for scsne period of the year. 

thus we have seen in detail the present economic 
condition of the workers* fo summarize, we can say that the 
present income of the workers is so low that they cannot evim 
properly maintain their families* The result of this Is 
twofold; on the one hand the family atmosphere la muddled 
and on the other the relations between the management and the 
workers are marred. This in turn affects the education of 
the work<Hrs in two ways* First, the workers are not in a 
position to spend on education which, they find, is not going 
to help them economically* Secondly, the factory-owners are 
also not willing to introduce any educational facilities for 
these workers as they are always in a tug of war with them* 
The result is that the workers remain educationally as 
backward as they were before* 

Homes and Community Xrlfe 

The other important factor which we muat take into 
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consideration before going to dlseuBs the actual position 
of the education of the workers is the h<^e and the community 
life of these workers« Like the economic condition this also 
is greatly affecting the educational position of the workers* 
A healthy and happy home is always a beautiful place for 
learning but in a home where the dirt Is scattered all over 
the floori the noise of the crying of children le constantly 
going on and a bad emeIX is spreadi no man can dare to think 
of any such thing as education* The home will naturally 
become a waitlng‘>*roemi on the station where one has to spend 
time^ even if he does not wish to do so* 

This is but natural if we see the condition of these 
houses* Most of the workere live In the huts known as 
'Kopis** They are made of hay and dung. Inside these 
’KopiB% darkness xules freely, free air does not dare to 
enter and eun'*-raya scarcely visit the inner part of them* 

They are divided into two parts by the partitions which are 
made of the same material or a temporary arrangement is made 
by hanging a piece of cloth there# But the partition cannot 
increase the area of the Kopif even though the number of 
rooms is increased. Always crowded with men and goods, they 
really horrify the visitors. But w® should not be surprised 
to see the Kopis of these types* Because In our country, the 
poor farmers and the workers are habituated to live in the 
same kind of atmosphere* Shrimatl Bhanta Kirulkar, in the 
book *Bducatlon for Peace^ describes the houses as ’dungeons, 
with no ventilation, no light, no beauty’*^ But this ehould 




not be taken as a peculiar problem of our country only* 

Even in such an advanced and progressive country like the 

the educationists there are not at all satisfied with 

the housing condition of the workers* The following 

description of the houses as given In the book ^Education 

after School* by G.Stlmson will be very interesting in this 

regard. He says, "Open doors, broken locks, battered and 

dirty staircases, Insanltoiy drains and landlords who are 

only interested in getting the rent often without keeping 

records in a rent book all these things are the distress 
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signals of economic and educational insolvency*'* X think, 
this description also reflects the condition of the houses 
of the workers in our Sugar factory area- 

In these dungeons, the families are crowded* The 
following table will give that idea* 


Table 14: Table showing the number of rooms 

occupied by the families of the workers* 


No*of rooms occupied Ho*of families 


Nil 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

$ 


4 

193 

lOd 

22 

10 

1 

1 

0 

1 

340 


Total 
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Thus w« find that the average rooms per family are 

How In these rocmtsi ae we saw in the table 4f 5 
persons are living. These rooms are not spacious at all* 

The table 14 shows that ^^.5 per sent families are living in 
one or two rooms* Only 10.3 per cent families have got 3 
rooms or more* There are four workerS) who have got no room 
at all and hence are living in the houses of their friends 
or relatives* In general, we can conclude that the rooms 
which are wretched by nature are made dreadful due to this 
overcrowding. 

So we can very well understand the harmful effeote 
of this wretched housing accommodation* From the point of 
healthi these are the worst places for the people to live in* 
The people living there are deprived of the natural 
facilities of fresh air and clear sunlight. IHiere are no 
sufficient arrangements for the protection of children. In 
the winter or in the rainy-season, they have to shiver in 
the cold* The small children cannot enjoy a peaceful happy 
sleep as the houses are always overcrowded. The surroundings 
of these houses are the abodes of rats, mosquitoes, black 
ante, cockroaches and huge which are the chief carriers of 
several diseases* They are as if ruling over these houses 
for all the twentyfour hour® of the day. There is no 
drainage systmn in thte urea. The errangements of suppl^flng 
water are not also aatisfactory. Add to theae difficulties 
the lack of sufficient clothes, maI*^nutrition and the scanty 
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medical aid and thm you can reallsse the moat dreadful 
problem of health in thle area* If we neglect thia, we 
ahall not be able to eolve the problem of education at all. 

The moral implications of thia situation are very 
serious* The atmosphere in the homes seriously affects the 
moral development of the children. In a single orowded room, 
there is no special arrangement for privacy* There are 
some families vdiieh have more than one married couples but 
which have to live in one or two *Kopis*- Hafeurally, the 
children see and hear what they shcmld not. their moral 
ideas, as ws find, are from the very beginning shattered* 

It is not very surprising that immorality or lack of moral 
values should thrive in this atmosphere. 

Another thing which affects Uiese children psycho-- 
logically is the ward ByB%m of houses as was ae^ in one 
of the factories* Here the house colony is divided into 
four wards, A, B, 0, and D. The workers are accommodated 
in these houses according to their position in the factory* 
The highly paid manager gets the 'A* type bungalow to live 
iui while the workers on the lowest pay are acec»saodated in 
the t^e ward* The workers in between the two live in 
the and wards. Bow even though the same kind of 
arrangement is made in. the modern factorlee, its peycho- 
logical reperousslons on the minds of the workers and 
partictalarly on the minds of their children are not seriously 
thought of by us. 1 wish to cpiote hers one incldencs which 
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I myeelf ultn«88«d while visiting the said factory. There 
were two small girls of the workers living in the *S* ward 
who had the desire to play on a heautlful spacious ground 
which was in the B or C ward* The hoys actually living In 
those parts refused to allow those children to play there, 
stating clearly that the ground was not meant for them and 
that they should play on the ground xdilch was in their ward* 

It Is not necessary to point out the hamful results 
of this type of attitude which we ourselves are creating in 
the minds of the younger generation. It is certainly a very 
cruel thing to bring before the naked eyes of the workers 
and their children this “Caste system^ based on economic 
grounds* This type of surrounding always keope a kind of 
dlseatisfaction and hidden hatred towards the well^to^do, 
in the minds of the workers. This is one of the reasons why 
the workers are not eo ready to trust even in the honest 
social workers coming from this class* 

This kind of diseased mentality goes on growing all 
the while throughout their life in the minds of the workers 
beoaufie there Is not a single systeniatic cultural institution 
which can dlsp^d. these bad results* All the idiUe the worker 
la thinking of the seme wretched life and hence making It 
more deplorable than it really le. In a factory he works 
like a machine for d hours a day, and when he comes home 
completely exhaustedi what he eeee are the wrlnkledl faces 
of his wife and sad lifdest and desperate looks of his 






children. In his ears are still lingering the harsh 
rurabling sound of the machines and what he gets to hear at 
home is either a peevish voice of the wife or the noise of 
the crying of his children- There are scarcely any friends 
who can share his grief and stretch a friendly hand and 
encourage him. Thus all the life becomes to him a process 
of drudgery and despair and he comes home only to feed the 
stomach anyhow, more than often loses his temper, beats the 
children now and then, speaks abusive words to the wife, 
and sometimes even lays hands upon her. Many a time he 
succutabs to bad habits and spends money lavishly and un* 
reasonably over them- ’A long period of lack of money 
produces the attitude of lavish spending whan on© has money, 

just as a long period of starvation may produce the wrong 

5 

attitude to food when it is again available-' 

But we cannot blame the wife and the children for this 
rotten family life* What can a poor wife do, when she seas 
a constant pessimistic face of her husband who is never in 
a position to fulfil her desires? ^y should she not get 
hot when she has to suppress all her wishes? It is injustice 
to censure her when we find that the life of these women 'la 
a long iminteriuptad routine of ceaseless toil and drudgery, 
of poverty and ill-health* Shorn of respite for cultural, 
aesthetic or recreational pursuits, they live aimless lives 
without either exuberance or joy.’ Is there anything wrong 
with a child, if It goes on crying as it does not get enough 




food at proper times, and oscperioncee that not his single 

want is fulfilled by the parents? Again wo cannot attribute 

all the fault to the parents as they understand the wants 

of the ohlldren but their oconomie condition does not allow 

theta to fulfil them* S<»aetii!ies It also happens that *the 

parents themselves are educationally insolvent and therefore 

7 

do not understand some of the children's needs at all^. 

What Is the reason of this kind of muddled home 
atmosphere? Why have the lives of the workers become so 
gloomy and desperate? the reason lies in the fact that tdiese 
workers have not yet learnt to laugh, they do not know as 
Milton Wright has said that, 'humour Is the oil that keeps 
the engine of society from being overheated'. Ko doubt, 
the workers are living In a very unhappy condition, economically 
socially and psychologically- But have they ever tried to 
tap all the possible sources of enjoyment in this limited 
field? Have they realised that 'even when srailea are seen 
through a prism of tears, rainbow colours appear to those 

9 

who cling tenderly to humour and play In the art of living'? 

To speak in the plain words, they have not yet understood 
how to spend their leisure time* The importance of leisure 
time activities is not realised by them. They etlll look 
upon leisure as a luxury and not as a aeceasity of life. 

They are under the Impression that work means earning money, 
leisure means spending it- And hence we find an overall 
disregard or negligence towards the leisure time activities 
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among the workers. 

The following table shows the time which the workers 
are spending daily on their leisure time Interests- 

Table 15! Table showing the time which the workers 
are spending daily on their leisure-time 
Interests. 


(No.of hours spent) workers 


Nil 134 

1 36 

2 104 

More than 2 16 

Total 340 


The table shows that 206 workers spend only an hour 
daily on these leisure time activities- We fuzther come to 
understand that 39*4 per cent workers are spending no time 
at all on these activities. 

let us see the leisure time interests of these workers* 
The following table will show us what the main leisure time 
Interests of the workers are: 

Table 16: Table showing the different leisure time 
interests of the workers. 

Leisure time interest No.of workers 


Reading Newspapers 
Household Work 


196 
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Table 16 (oontd*) 


Leisure time interest 

Ko*of workers 

Bhajan 

gg 

Qames (outdoor) 

53 

Heading Books 

26 

Bide Business 

19 

Games (indoor) 

16 

Some liducatlon 

15 

Music 

i6 

SoolaX Service 

13 

W^alking 

11 

Drama 

10 

Hadlo 

6 

Cinema 

4 

Discussion 

4 

Drawing 

3 

Handioreft 

2 

Stamp CoXXeotion 

1 

Crosswords 

1 

Astrology 

1 

Gardening 

1 

Sxeurslon 

1 

Dancing 

1 

CoIXeotion of Pictures 

1 

HiX 

36 

Total 

625* 


The bable makee it clear that 23*21 per cent workers 


e The number ot workers in this table is enlarged rery much 
as seme workers told sore than one leisure time interests* 
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urorteB who showed their leisure time Intereeta m 
»Dil* ^walking* end •houeeholdM are not epending their 
leisure time for any useful activity* 31^32 per cent 
workers told that used their leisure time In reading 
news-papers but we cannot call it the best leisure-time job 
because In the words of Dr#Aiiand Gooraarewamli '^an illiterate 
villager Whose only education is the epic stories he hae 
learnt by word of mouth is more cultured than the person 
idio has learnt the three H*a only to read detective storlee 
and the daily news-paper* Similarly 14#0d per cmt 
workers spend their time in Bhajan tdiich is not a daily 
activity* fhat means 77* Od per cent workers have no defi¬ 
nite or creative leisure time interests* 


Now see the expenses of the workers on these acti¬ 
vities* 


Table 179 fable showing the annual expenditure which 
the workers incur on their leisure time 
interests* 


Sxpendlture (in Ruptw) Ho.of worlcara 


MU m 

0-10 32 

10-20 33 

20-30 21 

30-40 9 

40-50 3 

Mor* thiU) 50 S 


Te«al 340 
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ATAragg annual aacpandltura uf m^h on th« Itisuro 
tim« inUarasta ia thus wily Ia«6«oa. 63*S par aont wrkiu^s 
do not apwid any monay on thors* tmoao two tabloa ohov that 
thf wrkars aro not looking aariouaXy tovmrda thaoo aotiyl^ 
tiao« WhiXft taking tho Intoryiorai It ma found that aomo 
•xproaeod that thoy wtro marching towards thoir grayos and 
aakod ivhat tista and intarost thoy could hayo to indulge in 
those lunurloo* Wo thus «•«» aa Shrl* V«^»Uao oaya^thatfa 
*X1£« to thorn io ono Xong^dram otrifo againot odds* a pwriod 
of trials end trihuXatlona# ordeals and affliction'*'*^ 6cao 
vere found to bo aatioflod with the work in the faotory and 
did not think to enlarge their etmcuiphere* Thue we see that 
there ie no way which can take the workers out of their 
tedioue» ehallow and unhappy day«»to«day lift and will make 
them laugh and wndoy the life* We muat» therefore» know 
that 'the real remedy is to be sought in the innate urge of 
people for some sort of recreation 

Of couresi this does not mean that there ie complete 
abaenee of these actiyltiee* we do find them sometimes hut 
they are more or less sporadic* We do not find any syetimatle 
cultural institution which ia cultiyating the hidden talents 
of these workers f Hhm factorise themselyee take ViU*y little 
interest these types of aotiwities of the workers* iceord** 
ing to the government regulatloiie> labour welfare cmutres 
are opened a]^o«t in all the factories* But they lack the 
neeeesary ep^it and hmice the intention of the govermnffidi 
in eetablishiag than is net fulfilled* Many a tinei the 
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labour officers who arc in charge of thcaa oentrea arc In 
direct opposition with the workers and himce the workers 
take the facilities given by the ecmtre as a mere show* 
Sometimes the labour officer cannot do much in spite of his 
genuine desire to do so due to the lack of oc^ioperation of 
the management of the faotory* Scraetimaa, he is the puppet 
in the hands of the management and then the centre stands 
there for the sake of the regulation and not with a view to 
providing reoreetional facilities to the worker* 

In one factoryi we were told that all the workers 
l»e« from the manager to the ordinary labourers could become 
the members of the dlub ocmducttd by the factory* But when 
more inquiry was made* we came to know that the actual number 
of ordinary labourers taking part in the club activities 
was only ten when mors than 1000 workers of this type were 
actually working in the factory* A club of thie type is a 
m«re show* I think* 


The only worth^msntloning example was found in the 
Sugar i^actory at Harigaon where the enthusiastic and skilful 
labour officer, Shrk* M«V»!3sdskarny was able to satisfy both 
the mansigemmt and the workers and ms able to do some 
subitantial work in the labour Wti.fars Centre* He tdd ue 
that they were conducting an afternoon adult education dlaes 
for workers* women and firle* m afternoon Honteeeori dase 
for W 03 k«re* kids below 6 years of age, and a night adult 
education ^ees along with night Hindi and Bngliah elaeses 
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lor workers* They were also conduotlag a volunteer oorps 
whloh was belne educated In sanitation and first aid along 
with physical training* We also got an opportunity to see 
the cultural programme that included devotional and folk 
songs, and orcheetrUi The workers, we were told, were also 
arranging to stage a drama* 

The experiment at Harlgaon has Just begun and henoe 
it is rather premature to draw any speclfio oonclueione tvm 
it* It is carried on due to the initiative of one man and 
hence we cannot definitely say how far it will Burvive when 
that person will not be there to work* It mist also be seen 
how these activities go on when the first flood of enthu* 
alaam disappears* It Is also seen that the number of workers 
who take part in the various activities conducted by the 
welfare centre is too small, etill moot of the workers are 
not at all touched by these activities* The following table 
vUl give its clear idea. 

Table Ids Table showing the etreugth of the various 
classes conducted by the Labour welfare 
Centre, Harlgaon Sugar Factory* 

Hum* (kf th* No* of pareioipsat* 

Nightl Adolti Kduo&o 

tion olan* SO 

Hind «nd SogliBh 
sifts*** 

MontftSftori olftss 


?olunltB*r oorpft 


*0 

^0 kids 
40 
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maibdr of total workora iUi th« faetoipy Is nsarly 
2000 In th® asaaofi^ V/« can thon nndsrstand th« siasll 
psroentag® of ii^x^srs taking part in thsss aotlvitles* 

ITh® asms is tho one® of ths dobs etmduotsd by* tho 
labour unl<me or of the mthuelaatlc group® of the workers 
who gather to play or to eay ahajsna* Ihere is no definite 
motive before these groups* they only eome together to pass 
time* V?e searody see a real olub spirit in them* And 
henet educationally, they are of little value, second 
and a more Important fact is that very few worker® take part 
in these activities. Thus the fundamental question before 
ua is the same m was stated in *the Muoation of the toung 
v?ork4»r^ii a report of a conference held at Oxford under the 
auspices of the Unlv*pslty department of educati^wi, 1949* 

It runs like this are the opportunities for leisure 

that we shall offer youth and how shall we initiate them?^ 

In general we find an apathy towards the leisure time 
interests. There are several reasorus for this. Xn the 
fixet place we observe the ccmpetition of entiHTtalne^mts like 
cinema and *Tamasha^» We also see that the workers ^e 
mentally and physically so tired that they ire not in a posl** 
ties to enioy anything* To uee the 'uKNrds of eoms of the 
workerst the only enjoyment they want ie that of rest end 
sleep after the hard i 0 Wk in the factory. Many workers take 
interest in iKime and family, and it is but natural that they 
Should spend their leisure time in free talks with the wife 
icid the children mA therefore are rather rdluotant to spare 




thia tlma for any othar actlirlty« Hiay ara not ao tmieh 
intaraatad to take pert In them as theae are not going to 
improra their flnanoial aituotion* In many workera, we 
find a fear and uncertainly of future end henoe they ask if 
the aotiyity is worthwhile* Borne do not think that there ie 
mf need for the leisure time activities as they are getting 
aufficient ealary and are in m eoonomicaUy aecure position* 
Borne blame the apathetic parents or fmlly in thia respect 
while others contend that the present envlroment la too 
uncomfortable to participate in them* In acme workers» we 
find the attitude of diffidence which keepe them aloof from 
these aetivitiea# They always fear that they would be 
treated as ignorant in a company of other workere* Borne 
young work^a do not wish to shoulder any responalhillty and 
hence they avoid these ectivltiee* In acme caeee> a cheer 
Xastnees is ohe^uved* Some are prevented due to shift work 
or overtime Job* Some workera have a prejudlee againat the 
name * workers’ and hence they refuse to take part udille the 
others are afraid of the word ’edueation’* Some are too old 
at forty while some like the union leaders do not find mctough 
time as they are preoccupied with other social work* But 
the most important reason of this apathy is the lack of a 
proper teaoher or group leader idio can launch these activi* 
ties in such a systematic way that the workers w«»ild realise 
that they are for them* of them and by them* Naturallyi 
the unfortimate result of thia apathy la that ’’it produees 
a negative attitude of mind in most oasett« and all toe edten 
creates m iU»tofiHemed eyaioism toward publie affatee «sd a 




total indifference toward eocial obligations’.^^ And hence 
it is essential that as Shri. D.L.Anand Rao says, 'means 
must he found whereby the people as a community can under¬ 
stand and appreciate the foroes that are deviced and released 
to affect and change their liyes so radically'.^® 

The foregoing discussion makes it clear that our 
attempt to uplift the workers educationally will nsjver be 
successful, unless and until we go on improving the home and 
the community life which they are at present living. For 
this, we must take these leisure time activities seriously* 

In this connection, it would be better to know that the 
western educationists have gone so far as to regard adult 
education as only one section of the leisure time activity. 

So with the help of these activities, we must try to improve 
the family and the community life of the workers. It is an 
essential thing that there should be a properly guided, 
systematic agency to conduct these activities in such a 
way, that the workers will feel that life is beauty and 
beauty is life, and then and then only we can solve the 
problem of their education successfully, Now we shall see 
in detail the present educational background of the workers. 
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THS BDUGAtlOHAL BACKGROUND OF THE WOIIKBKS 


lift ua aae flrat of all the actual poeltiou of 
education vMch the workers have already takeUi The follow¬ 
ing table will give that idea* 

fable 19 j Table showing the present position of 
the education of the workers. 


Position of Education 

«*•»«»«*««• *M*iM wtUBua<•■ «■«»«■ ««Ma>*ai wav Mm 

No. of workers 

IILlttrat* 

do 

Just literate (upto std*IV) 

108 

V - VXI Standards 

t06 

yill f- XI Standards 

41 

Poet-'S.S.C* 

5 

Xetal 

340 

H> 1.W i.a« 


The table shows that 23«5 per cent workers art ocu- 
pletfdLy illiterate while 3t«B per cent workers are merely 
literate* Isx the latter group I have also included the 
persona who ere ethicated upto standard Xn these literates, 
there are many who have forgotten ^at they had leamt in 
their schoola. So to my mindi 59*3 per worlds artf 
more or lest illiterate* And particularly in the clwnging 
meaning of the tem ’literacy' which dote not ccnf^e to 
mere 3 &'i» ve shall have to say that they are act better 
than the illittnratea* So mn of the wixt taeke before us in 
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to oradlcato this iUlttraer is still looping th« workors 
in tho darknoss of ignoranco* 

Tho aoeond Important notabl® point is that Jt.t 
par cent workors have takws aduoation upto atandard VII 4 
Similarly per oent workara have taken it upt© etandard 
XI while 1^*5 par ©anfc are fortunate enough to study after 
their S.S*C* eoc^lnation* these 44*7 per cent worker© 
naturally desire to take further education* The following 
table shows how the workers Including the illlteratea and 
literates are eager to take more education than they have 
taken at present* 


Table ZQ% Olaesiflcation of workers according to 
their desire or no desire for further 
education* 


Typ* of woi^are Ho.of work«pe 

Thoee who desire to take 
eduostimi 272 

Those who do not deeire 

to take education 66 


MtWMNW aw Wi>)«Maifl»<mWI>*4w«*M>4lW>W«ll *»•*«• M*l* 

Total 




tahl* shows that SO par ctmt worhwra say that 
thay ara raady to taka further education! if auitaHa faei- 
litiea are provided and if the eduoation ia not tee dear* 

And It le but natural that thay ara attracted tewwi^ ediica» 
tien* There are aettral reaaona for thia. Sat the fixut 
plaee, wa find that ameag the illiterate workera thwe ia a 
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disirtt to take further education and to become literate* 

Some workers wleh to take eduoation beoause they actually 
occupy some responsible post® in the labour union, or wish 
to take part in the union or political or other social wox^« 
Some have an attraction towards It as they want to increase 
the social contact with like-minded people# Some workers 
desire to understand what learned people are talking about 
and ao want to take education* Sc»ne few have an interest 
in a particular subject and hence they desire to take educa» 
tlon# For example, one of the technicians in theee factories 
baa the desire to take the course of Sugar technology while 
one is interested in economics and polities# Some have an 
interest in labour union and social affairs and naturally 
they are prcexd to take education of that type. In some caseot 
the growing oonaclousnes® of cultural deficiency always 
pinohes their hearts and hence there is no other alternative 
for them than of becoming more educated. 3ome vent education 
to broaden their outlook while some cthera want it to 
understand the political developmimt& and the world affaire* 
Bducation also attracts scmie aa they are hit by unemployment 
and want some means to remove it and to know more of the 
fiocial eyetsm under which unemployment flouriehee* In acme 
cases curloflity» love of diaeueelon» a reforming seal or a 
tendency toward# a particular vocation proves to be the 
caufiQ of attraction towards education. Some look upon it an 
a mere leisure time interest and hence are attzmcted towarde 
it* Some are unable to guide their children and hence want 
to take the help of education* Sducatloiit acme thinki will 
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make their path towards promotion and increase in pay smoother. 
Thua we find that there are so many attractions for the 
workers to take education and they really wish to take it. 

But if we come to actuality, we will be surprised to 
see that in spite of their keen desire to take education, 
very few workers are taking it. The following table will 
give that idea. 

Table 21: Table showing the position of education 
which the workers are taking at present. 


Type of education No.of workers 

Nil 325 

Literacy 1 

Tailoring 3 

Hindi 3 

Union work 2 

Some mechanical training 2 

Acadanic 1 

Drawing 1 

Economics and Science (through books) 1 

Music 1 

Total 3-^0 


The table shows that 95-28 per cent workers are not 
taking any education at all. Even though we find that A4-7 
per cent workers are educated to some extent, very few of 





them have paid attention to It- If so much apathy towards 
education is spread in these partly-educated people, one 
can then understand the grave silence over it in the remain¬ 
ing 55<3 per cent workers who are more or less illiterate. 
Because, ^on every summit there is peace, but especially on 
the summit of ignorance*. 

It would be also interesting to know in this connection, 
whether these workers had a real desire to take education 
before accepting the job in the factory. The following table 
makes this fact clear. 

Table 22: Table showing the number of workers who 
wished and who did not wish to take 
further education before entering into 
the factory. 


Type of 

workers 

No-of workers 

Those who wished to take education 

239 

Those who did not 

wish 

51 

Total 


340 


The table thus makes it clear that 35 per cent 
workers had a real desire to take education. But by some 
reason or the other they could not continue their education. 
The following table will show us the real reasons that curb 
the spirit of the workers to take education even though they 
really desired to do so- 
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Table 23: Table showing the reasons why the 

workers discontinued their education. 


Reasons of discontinuance of education No.of workers 


Sconomic 266 
Parent's death 16 
Closure of schools 7 
Guardian's negligence 3 
Sickness 3 
lack of a school 1 
Fear of puniahment 1 
Failure in the S.S.C. exam. 1 
Participation in strikes 1 
lack of a teacher in the school 1 
Self negligence ^ 
No arrangement of the courses wanted 1 
Selection of non*^universlty subjects 1 

Total .304 


From the above table we find that 67*7 Per cent 
workers could not continue or at all take education only due 
to their poor econcsaic condition. Now 5*3 P«r cent workers 
discontinued their education because their parents died early 
and the responsibility of maintaining the family fell on 
their shoulders* This is also a more or less econcmiic reason. 
Thus we find that 93 per cent workers were deprived of taklxig 
education in their young age due to their poor economic 








condition, this la one of the most important polnta which 

wft must tacldo very sorloualy* If we want our workers well 

eduoatedi we must see that when they enter the factory they 

have already got at least some education- The problem of 

workers* education should not begin in the factory hut it 

must have its roots in the schools- From the point of 

education, we cannot have any watertight eompartmenta 

between the factory and the school and between the adult wid 

the adolescent. That is why Dr*Barne&t Green, In his book 

Udult Education — why this apathy* has etirongly stressed 

that the crux of the problem Is the school and aald that 

2 

'adult education mizst start in the aehool** He farther 
clarified the asme point saying * I am not concerned with 
recruitment for adult education as an end itsdlf but only 
as a means to an end the ultimate strengthening of the 
moral and spiritual values which contribute to good and 
responsible oltlsenship and ensure the preservation of all 
that is beat in a cultural democratic way of life* The 
foundation of thia intereat should be laid in the school* 

Mother notable thing la that acme of the w»rk«rs 
had to discoxUiinue their eduoation due to semte disosrder in 
the sohools thems^ves* Fartleularly in the rural areas 
many a time we see that there are no schools at all; if 
there are any, th<^ are looked upon by the people as raiwtrly 
the ornamMts of those villages* The teachers also taks 
very little interest in the etudente and in the edueational 
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work. The restilt is that the unfortunate students with no 
fault of theirs are educationally handicapped. The above 
table shows that 2.3 per cent workers could not continue 
their education because the schools were closed; .3 per cent 
workers, because there was no school at all; .3 per cent 
workers because of the fear of punishment, -3 per cent 
because there was no teacher in the school. Thus 3*2 per 
cent workers really had a desire to continue their education, 
their economic circumstances were not preventing them from 
taking education, still they had to leave this idea due to 
something wrong in the school system itself. 

One more interesting point is that 1 per cent workers 
attribute this fault to their parents while .6 per cent are 
ready to ascribe it to themselves. But it is the duty of the 
parents to show their children the right path and so we have 
to conclude that 1.6 per cent workers discontinued their 
education due to sheer negligence of their parents. If the 
parents themselves do not know the value of education, how 
could they take interest in the education of their children? 
And hence it is very essential that we must take our parents 
to the right path so that they can show the same to their 
children. That is why Shri.RanJit M.Chetsingh declared from 
the Presidential chair of Sth session of the All India Adult 
Sducation Conference ”We need to help to develop wise love 
among parents which refuses to surround their offspring with 
the luxuries and vulgarities of modern life, which sets 




standards of restraint and frugality, of integrity and 
simplicity".^ 

Wow let ua se© the present difficulties of the workers 
in taking education. The following table makes this point 
clear. 


Table 24! Table showing the difficulties Tjdaich 

the workers have pointed out in taking 
education. 


Difficulties in taking education 

No-of workers 

3)conomic 

142 

Lack of time 

41 

Futility of education 

18 

Pressure of other work 

2 

Old age 

1 

Total 

204 


One can easily understand from the above table that 
the main difficulties of the workers in taking education 
while working are two; first they have no sufficient money 
to spend over it and secondly they do not get enough time to 
learn. Out of the total difficulties, 69.4 per cent are 
economic while 20.S per cent are of the lack of time. But 
we should not suppose that a big majority of the workers is 
not going to spend anything on education. On the other 
hand, It was found that many workers do really wish to spend 
a substantial amount of money on education. The following 








table will support this statement. 


Table 251 Table showing the annual expenditure 

which the workers are ready to bear for 
their education if suitable facilities 
are provided. 


ffixpenditure 

on education 

No. of workers 

(in rupees) 

Nil 

165 

1 - 

10 

44 

10 - 

20 

32 

20 - 

30 

21 

30 - 

40 

3 

40 - 

50 

2 

50 - 

60 

10 

60 - 

70 

- 

70 - 

so 

- 

30 - 

90 

1 

90 - 

100 

1 

More than 100 

11 

Total 

340 


The figures in the above table show that the average 
annual expenditure which the workers are ready to bear on 
education is Rs.11.59. That is, monthly he is willing to 
spend nearly one rupee for this purpose. Now even though 
4S.5 per cent workers are not willing to spend a single pie 
on education, 51-5 per cent workers do wish to spend something 
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on education. 3-2 per cent workers are ready to spend more 
than Rs.100 per year on education. These workers are naturally 
those who wish to take higher education. Thus we find that 
most of the workers who desire to take education are ready to 
bear some expenditure for it. 

As regard the lack of time, we find that some workers 
have to go for night duties turn by turn. Hence, it Is not 
possible for them to attend the classes for the same period 
during the whole month. But this is not a very serious 
difficulty. Our classes should be so flexible as to see the 
convenience of the workers and change their timings accord¬ 
ingly. I found that there were very few workers, desirous of 
taking education who complained that they would not take 
education because of the lack of time. Many times on the 
other hand, we find that these workers misuse their leisure 
time in bad habits like gambling or alcoholism. Some do not 
know how to spend their leisure time and hence they spent 
it only in chit-chatting with their friends and wandering 
aimlessly. So the great difficulty which we have to face 
here is not the lack of time but is the lack of proper use 
of the leisure time at the disposal of the workers* 

One notable point is that S.7 per cent difficulties 
as table number 23 shows, have arisen out of the fact that 
the workers feel that all education is futile; there is no 
use of taking it. It is not necessary at all, to stress 
the importance of education here. But it is a very serious 
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problwfl not only tvm th» point of irl«w of workora* •duca-- 
tloni but from that of adueation in ganoral« If th* aamo 
kind of wrong id«a goos on aproadlng among tho workar«t 
th<^ It will b« a aorious ealamity fr«a tho national point 
of rlaw* If ura do not nip this idea In tfao bud> It will b* 
tho graatoat stumbling block in our path of educating the 
workers.. It is rather easy to impress the Inportance of 
education on the minds of the workers and to make them fe^ 
to take education, but it is very diffietat to turn them 
towards education when they first thought wrongly that to 
take education Is nothing but mere wastage* While taking 
the interviews of the workere, I fotmd many workers who 
refused to give any information saying that they did not 
want any usidess thing like education* In the first chapter, 
we have semn in detail the need for workers^ education and so 
it is unnecessary to escplaln that point again, but it Is 
very important that we must remove this dangerous attitude 
of the workers towards eduoation* 

there ere reaeone for this kind of mental attitude 
which Is observed in eceie of the workers. On the one hand 
the growing unemploysmst among the echieated makes almoet 
everyone feel that education is nseieaB* It is quite suffi** 
dent, one thinks, that a man has leamt ^ H's* In the case 
of the workers we also find that their pesBimietie outlook 
which is the oombined result of poor economic condition, 
lack of mental peace due to the bad social and hcwaie atmos--^ 
phere and lack of phyeleal comfort of a quiet, happy place 
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to liv® in* la largoly r«apon9ibl« tor making thm think 
that adueation is futilo* So again we eom* to the sarao point 
whloh wo dlsQuoaod aome tlmo before* The oduoatlonal 
uplift of a worker* wo must again conclude* i» iapoaalblo 
if wo do not tackle side by aide the allied problems like 
those of low wages* unfavourable ho©o and eocial atiaoephore, 
mleuee of leisure etc* 

Thun taking all theae difficulties into consideration 
we see that there are more than half the total workers who 
are readv to bear some expenditure on education. Similarly 
nearly all the workers desirous of taking education are 
able to spend some of their time for education. Of course 
the imderlying condition is that suitable facilities should 
be provided* Are they provided now? We have to answw 
in the negative. Beoause as we saw in table 29* workers 
taking education of some kind or the other at present, the 
following tables will give us the Idea of the annual eacpen-^ 
dlture which the workers are Incurring on education and the 
daily time which they are allobing to education. 

table 251 table showing the numb«:* of workers who 
spend something on education and who do 
not spend at all* 

type of workers 

Those who do not spend anything 

on edueatlon 

those who spend sofflething on 

education 

total 


•V H» m wi«N ■■■■<* a* 

No* of workers 


332 




|^W^—W*I*|*>.B»* *.*.■* W** 
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So wo find that 97*6 per osnt workwe are not spen¬ 
ding a single pi* on education* We hare seen that In all 15 
workers are taking education. Out of these only 8 are 
spending eometbing on It. That le 7 are spending nothing 
on It* Thus we see that only 46*6 per cent workers of the 
workers taking education are ependlng soaethlng on It. The 
actual expenditure of these workers is as follows: 

Tabls Table showing the actual annual expendl- 
turs of the workeurs on education. 


No. of 

workers 

1 

Type of sduoatioB 

iwwMat MtM t0 ose^iwee easMe 

Lit«ratur« and 
aeonomicB 

Hh<»«oia*»«ir«»aew>M*s «seiee»ep 

Annu^ expenditure 
on education 

4ei«ti«a Mao •*•**■«»«» 

Ss. 

200 

f 

Haahanleal 

150 

1 

Nsivarslty subjects 

40 

1 

Hindi 

25 

t 

Trade union 

ao 

1 

Hindi 

15 

1 

MfNShanloal 

15 

1 

Kindi 

10 

j|ir«nseie*esMieie 

8 

e*MtN»«to <!■•*<*• 

**Mw«eea HsiSMie «»«»«*•»«• eSaaea 

Total 

475 

<ww» *»»*#* *>'*»*» 


So we find that only Ra*475 are annually spent on 
education. That is, ths averaga annual sxpenditurt on 
sducstion per head is only Bs.t«6-0. 
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TabX* 27: Xabla showing bhe time which the workers 
are dally allotlng to education* 


Time alloted 

to education No. of workers 
(hours) 

Nil 

325 

2 

11 

More than 2 

4 

Total 

340 


The table shows that 95.7 per cent workers are not 
spending any time on education while only 3*2 per cent 
workers are spending less than 2 or 2 hours on it and only 
1.1 per cent are spending more them two hours. 

When we see this very low number of workers taking 
education in spite of their desire to take it, wo naturally- 
come to the conclusion that there are no suitable provisions 
for the edueatlon of the workers in the factory area- This 
statement is further strengthened if we look into the 
activities of different agencies doing educational work with 
particular reference to the education of the workers. 

In the questionnaire given to the workersi one 
question was, ’Is there any educational work being done by 
a labour unions a particular person, government or by a 
social institute? Of what kind? 0o you take its advantage? 
What does it cost?’ The answer to this question was given 
in the negative by most of the workers, with the eotci^tton 
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of a few workers a-t the Harlgaon Sugar Factory, who referred 
to the educational work done by the Welfare Centre in the 
factory. W« have already seen the merits and the denerlts 
of that work and hence it is not necessary to deal with It 
again. And the work done by it is so small that w© can 
safely take It as negligible from the point of the whole 
sugar factory area in the district. And so as in New Zealand, 
hero also, 'the real tragedy Is that there is an immensely 
largo group who are never reached at all after they leave 
school’.^ To this, wo must also add that a still larger 
group is that which is completely illiterate and hence 
the tragedy is more sorrowful. The reason of this tragedy 
is that the different agencies of education have nob yet 
realised the importance of this problem and are not paying 
any attention to it. 

In the foreign countries, the government and the 
factories are doing a lot of work in the field of workers' 
education. But it ia the workers, the workers» unions, 
the universities, the church and several other voluntary 
bodies that are playing a prominent role In this field as 
we shall see In the next chapter. 

Our educationists have also understood that voluntary 
agencies should come forward to do this task. It will be 
Clear when we read, 'official agencies can do a great deal in 
starting work in areas where it has not developed, but 
the difficulty is that after some time, it becomes a 
mere routine and the freshness, enthusiasm and missionary 
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zeal of voluatary efforfc Is many a time lacking in official 
£ 

endeavour*. or *Wooden headed bureaucracy has put In 
charge of a work which requires human organization to achieve 
results*.'^ Or •Social Education by its very nature depends 
for Its success on the co-operation of the people and their 
enthusiasm. Unless people are enthused and aroused to 
improve their lives and develop themselves and their socletyi 
social education can never succeed*. 

But the saddest thing is that what is realized in 
theory is not yet translated into practice. To the workers 
in general and to those who are working in the factories 
that are not in the big cities in particular no one pays 
any attention. These workersj as we have seen already, are 
educationally orphans. There is no organization official or 
voluntary to satisfy their one of the most essential needs 
l.e. education. The result is that they are always in the 
dark. They do not know anything other than their hmes 
and Jobs. Even in those limited areas, they cannot do any 
satisfactory work. As they lack a particular skill and a 
general knowledge, they cannot work intelligently and hence 
the managers of the factories are not satisfied with their 
work. As they do net get a sufficient income, they cannot 
keep their homes happy. Thus we find that the atmosphere 
around them Is sad and diseased. And hence an attempt 
should be made so that the workers would come out of the 
shallow atmosphere and become able workers end good citizens. 
This is not the task of government or of voluntary agencies only- 
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It is a task for which th® co-operation of all Is essential. 
That is why Mr. Harey Robs, as is quoted by Major T.H.Hawkins, 
says. >I have learnt that unless the many bodies interested 

g 

pull together, you do not really get things done'. 

The foregoing discussion makes it possible for ua 
to achieve the first three objective* which I kept before 
starting my research work. That means w© have got satis¬ 
factory answers to th© following questions - 

(i) To what extent ar© the workers educated for 
their particular Job? 

(11) Would a provision of the educational facilities 
be in the long run beneficial to the factories as also for 
th© workers? 

(ill) Do the workers really wish to take education 
or not? 


We have got definite answers to these questions; 
we also saw that in the sugar factories no agency, government 
or voluntary is interested in the education of the workers. 
Now in th© next chapter we shall see what kind of education 
should be given to these workers. Along with this, wo shall 
see the work don® by the different agencies In the foreign 
countries In this regard. Then we shall be in a position 
to point out the solutions of our problems. 


^ Please see page No. 10 
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PUOBI,» IIS TO® F1|!I,D OF TO SBlICAflOH OP THS :';OliKEHS 
AS ARISINO OUT OP TH® DATA AHAWSEU 

Th« diaeuAsion In the laet ohapter ehows that the 
probleffl of the education of the worker® la threefold. In 
the first case wo find that the workers havo not rot any 
special training for the Jobs they haws aeoepted in the 
factory. It la only by trial and error, as one of the labour 
officers eaid, they make progress in their work with the 
natural result that there ie a wastage of tliss, energy atnd 
noaty fmd the work itsSlf ie not efficient and the produc¬ 
tion therefore cannot naturally be of the beet <pality. So 
the aiain probl« before us ie to give this type of vccationaX 
training which will make the worker efficient and skilful* 

There ie elec me aiere point regarding this vocational 
education idilch we should not ni^laet. Iliis training begina 
at two levale. Chi the one hand whan the worker aeeepts the 
Job, he has slready been ipite fit to do it as he has get 
the required training In the school. On the other hand we 
also find that vocational training ie given on the Job itself. 
Biere are eohanes of apprenticeehip ixt the weetwn «Oun- 
triae and these apprenticee when properly coached for a 
particular Job are turned into effioient workers after their 
period of apprentlctNihip. As we have already seen there is 
no aohcne of apprenticeship in onr taoteoies. Xn eoae feeto- 
rtee we were tcAd that tha j^iprenticee ware taken but there 




nepotiam was the order of the day. So we can safely conclude 
that there is no proper^ permanent and atatoXo aohene of 
apprenticeship in any of these factories. 

It is not necessary to explain in detail the utility 
of this type of training, m shall be much benefited by it. 
fhe echome will make it possible to turn an unskilled labour 
into a aesai-ekillod onsi and a seffll-skilled one Into a 
skilled one. The following table gives a rough Idea of the 
different types of workers according to their skill and th«i 
we can explain this fact more clearly. 

Table 2dj Table showing the different types of 

workers. 


■M't.ia *■«.«. Mi IMMiWIW 

Type of workers 

MM M ■■ M IMbM M M M M •» 

Ko«of workers 

Uzmkilled 

184. 

Semi-skilled 

64 

Skilled 

71 

Technicians 

4 

GXerks 

17 

Total 

340 


this oleeaificstion is not made from the data of the 
faotories# but ia roughly prepared from the answers of the 
workers. AM so «v«i though we cannot get a definite real 
position of the different types of workers from it, we «u 
get its general rough idea. The table shows that f4*11 per 
oent workers wps purely unskilled workers* Mow most «f them 








rattaln tinekllltd throughout tholr »mole life. They do tho 
«am« todious work for ytara together and »o are derived of 
the joy of life. They eatmot take any intereat in their 
work* So there must he acheme by which an unakllled 
labour will he turned Into a eemi.«»killed one* The &m6 ie 
the caee of the ©eml^-akilled and ekllled labour. per 

cent workers are simi**-BkiIlfld ^dille 20*9 per c^t workers 
are skilled. It is also our duty to see that the former are 
changed into the skilled ^es and the latter into the teohni** 
elans provided they take a proper education and get the 
neoeeeary eKperienee. Thus we find that if we want to make 
the liyes of these workers happy md gayi we must give them 
scope so that they will he able to make their own progress. 

$0 I think, Sr»Bmest Green is <|uite right when he 
says 'It is a natural arahitlon for the intelligent worker 
to hope for ultiaate promotion from the grinding toil of the 
mine or caotory and there Is a good reason for assisting the 
most able to attain thie*#^ 

6.2 per cent workers belong to the clerical line or 
are teohniciane* ^«y also need some kind of education tp 
inoreaso their <pallfloatlono. The clerks will be more 
efficient if they know something like accountancy, typing or 
shorthand. Wie teehnioians will be much more benefited if 
they ean take more advanced courses like sugar^teehnology. 

So let the sphere# of the workers* knowledge be enlarged and 
then they will be mare useful to thenaelwes and to the 
factories alee* this, then, is one of the most in^ertant 




things vdilch the factories should not forget■ They should, 
always keep in mind that this path of education^ which assu¬ 
res a worker to load to an able and efficient workmanship 
and to a happy and healthy citizenship, is more useful than 
any scheme of bonus or decrease in hours of work as it will 
create a love for the job in his mind. 

In this connection It would be better to know the 
actual clas Bifloat ion of workers, as given by one of the 
factories, in the season and off-season period. 

Table 29; 


Type of workers 

Off-season 
No* of workers 

Season 

No.of workers 

Unskilled 

237 

540 

Semi-skilled 

59 

99 

Skilled 

56 

62 

Technicians and supervisors 

10 

26 

Clerks 

20 

46 

Total 

390 

775 


This table also supports the same conclusions which 
we made from table 20. 

Another problem regarding thia education ie that 
there la also a need for giving non'^vaeatioaal trainings As 
we have in table No#19> 55«3 per cent workers are more or lesa 
illiterate* So the task before ua is to make them literate 







or to help them to continue their habit of reading and writing 
In order that they ahould not again relapse into illiteracy* 
to-day mere literacy training is not at all appreciated as 
a true literate man in thie democratic age should also he 
an intelligent oitieen^ and hence the tema literacy**training 
or adult education have now become out-of-date and a -wider 
term 'social education' is taking their place, which intends 
to enlarge the horison of the worker's mind. 

So the third kind of education which is included in 
the wider tern 'social education* is the education for 
leisure* We have diecusaed this point in great detail in 
the second chapter and found out its need* 'Hiub the whole 
problem of workers* education can be discussed under these 
three headss (1) vocational education (11) non-vocatlonal 
education (ill) education for leisure or recreational educa¬ 
tion* Of course^ we must bear this fact in mind that there 
are no watertight compartments among these branches of educa¬ 
tion* To take an exanplti some workers in the factories 
told us that they wanted to Xeam ^glish in order that they 
should be able to do their Jobs well* Now In this case we 
shall have to take Snglish as a vocational subject* Simi¬ 
larly it is rather difficult to say the eoaict line which 
divides the non^ocational and recreational education* Ws 
must also remember that one branch is not completely sepa¬ 
rated from the otheri it la on the other hsnd» depend«it 
upon it* ^5o we find that a man who has got a good general 
edueatiOQ can alee become a good worker* For a skilled 
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worker, it is also essential that he should have a good 

cultural background. That is why in a pamphlet 'Industry 

and Education', the authors have stated, 'But it is entirely 

countrary to the needs of industry to trun out specialists 

who lack this essential ground - work or are unable for want 

of a sufficient cultural background, either to speak or to 

write good English or to appreciate the wider issues of 

industrial organization and policy, or the place which 

industry occupies in the community and in the process of 

2 

social as well as technological development'. We also see 
that one subject becomes vocational sometimes and sometimes 
non-vocational. Or some might look upon a particular subject 
as a vocational one while the others take it as a recreational 
one. So the classification of workers' education under these 
broad heads is made only for the sake of convenience and 
hence should nob be taken as quite rigid. 

With this view in mind, we shall see what education 
do these workers actually want. The following table will 
give that idea. 
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TaW.« 30s tabl« showing th* typs of sduoation 
whloh ths worksrs want* 

Typo of sduoation IIo«of vorksps 


I9ot dotiaito 32 

Gyisrml 

Friaary Sd 

kngiish 

Kla4i 11 

Mathsnatica 6 

flighsr 5 

Guipati 2 

TsehnlcaJi 

Msohsnloal 102 

Agrloultnrai 9 

Aoooiaitanoy 3 

aherthand«typine 1 

Olorioal 1 


32 


170 


117 


Hogrsational 

Oravisig 1 


m mmmmm mm mmmmmrn 

Tofcia s«o 

1 ^ m^wrnmm mm m m mm ^^mmmmmmmmtmmm rn- 


Tfcbl# Mo .20 ihew» that ohljr wsrkwra i*i«h t* t*k* 
•dBOStlm will* 1» tbia t«k*, wa ••• that th* t@t*l 
auwhar itf urarttwt i» 3SK>« It t« tea to £«»t that 
aoM* wwriMra talii aara than ana aubjaat lOiibh thajr wantad 
«a X*am» 









The table ahowa that 10 pw cent workers cannot defi¬ 
nitely tell what education they want to take. That meane 
there la a strong need for some kind of educational guidance 
before we start any educational activity in this area* 
Otherwise the ignorant workers will be much more pusaled If 
we start so many activities at one time. They cannot come 
to a definite decision or may take a hasty decision and both 
the things will be harmful on their part. Undw^ these circum- 
atanoes there is a great posalbility that they will begin to 
dislike education as the activity which they choose may prove 
to be tireacrae after scNse time* And hence educational gui« 
dsmce is an essential thing. 

There Is also a need for voeationaX guidance which 
should begin at the level when a worker wishes to join his 
servioss in a factory* As table No* 113 shows 3^ per cent work¬ 
ers accepted their presmut jobs due to economic force. Xt 
isi therefore^ necessary that they should get a proper voca¬ 
tional guidance which will help them to choose a line idxich 
they really like and in which they can really shew thsir 
ability. This will no doubt be v«ry usefol to themselves 
as wSLl to the factories in which thay work* Thi^ can by 
this way tiOse genuine interest in their JobSf can increase 
the production of the factories and can h<ap to decrease the 
wastage with regard to time and mcaiey* which would ultimately 
be beneficial to the factories* So educational »id vocsti<»iaI 
* guidance are alas the things which should net be diarifarded 
while we tackle the prebleBi of the education ef the workers. 




Ai r«gard» <ttdu«atlon propdri w« find that 53*1 per 
oent workers are in need of edueation of a general type* Xt 
would be interoBtlag to tonow that out of these, 51,7 per 
cent workwe are dealroue of learning :^gllsh* Particularly 
in the factories, th^ told us, that Shgliah was Indlspea* 
sable as now and then they had to deal with the various 
parts of the maohinery, a good knotdedge of which they could 
not acquire without IngliBh* So a provision of general 
education with some knowledge of English Is another problem 
that we must tackle. 

As regards technical education, 36.6 per cent workera 
wish to turn their attention towards it* Here 102 workers 
i.e* 31 * 6 ? per cent workers of all the workers wish to have 
some kind of mechanical training as it always proves to be 
more paying* 

Only one worker wishes to take Mm% kind of recrea** 
tional training. This shows a complete disregard of the 
workera towards this branch of education* But as we have 
already seen mere teohnlcal or general equation will be very 
tiresome and hence If the workers are to be benefited by stmie 
kind of education, it Is essential that there should be a 
provision for recreational education. 

Shrl. S.H.doshi, the Fraja»Soeiallst leader eKpressed 
that by adult education he meant only non«*vooationsl educe* 
tion« He also said that it was no ues asking the woHcwrs 
what sdueation thsy wanted, as th^ are llfes children who 




cannot un^aratand their om benefits X humbly differ from 
Sihrl* JoBhi beoQaee» 1 think, jpurely non-vocatlonal education 
would necer be eucceesfuX* At leant In the beginning, the 
education that we »h*ai provide auet result In the Inoreaoe 
in the material benefit of the workers. Once they become 
really educatedi they will then take education for the sake 
of education* 


From the forgoing discussion, w© come to the follow¬ 
ing conclusions in regard to the problem of the education of 
these workers* 

(1) It is essential that we must give att«CLtion to 
the school udiich is the mm of the problem* the problemi 
to my mind, is not limited only to the four walls of the 
factory* It starts at the school as a large number of 
worksrs have to Isave schools eventhough they have a real 
desire to continue their educati«si«'^ So we must find out 
the weans and the ways in order to lengthen the school 
period of the workers* 

(Z) Then we must find out a suitable link between the 
school and the fsotery* We have seim that the workers leueh 
to the factories without any previous JolsKtrainiiig* If we 
want efficient and skillbl workers, ws must wake seme arrsn- 
gsneat of providing the necessary education in a echobl or 
in a fact^* 

0) the prol^em of veeatiuial guidance comes it* 

ii. 

* SM mUL* HotSit 




Without a proper scheme of vocational guidance, it is not 
possible to put the round pegs in the round holes- 

(4) We should also consider the possibility of some 
financial assistance to the workers through our scheme of 
education- As all the workers have become the prey of poor 
economic condition, this might prove a powerful incentive. 

(5) Another problem before us is the creation of 
job-satisfaction. If the workers are hostile to their 
services, if they look upon their services not as a national 
duty but only as a forced means to earn something, then 
there is very little use of education which is meant to make 
them efficient workers. So we must have to remove the feeling 
of job dissatisfaction, fear and general insecurity prevailing 
among the workers. We have found out that the main diffi¬ 
culty why these workers do not intend to take education is 
not so much economic or lack of suitable time. It is the 
result of the pessimistic outlook which they have developed 
towards education. 

(6) We should also consider the problem of health. 

The houses of the workers, we have found, are the abodes of 
diseases*, and hence this problem is a very important one. 

We cannot have a healthy mind in an \inhealthy environment. 

(7) But mere physical beauty in homes is of no value. 
The family and the community atmosphere should also be 
improved for which recreational-cum-social education is 


necessary. 
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(fi) Then wa coma to tha grave problem of illitaracy 
which is annoying the eduoatioalats for the last three 
deoadee. 


(9) But we have seen that more than 45 per cent worker# 
are literates and hence naturally arieea the problem of their 
further education. Here we Bwaat not give only general ethxea** 
tion but some kind of technical education which is eameatly 
demanded by a large number of workers* 

(10} We must then find out \idiat role should be played 
in the field of workers* education by 

(a) government 

(b) faotory*^o»nere 

{&) workexiB 

(d) workers' unions 


(f) educational Institute# like unlversltlea 
and schools with particular reference to 



incentive 

flnanoe 

facilities regarding tlnetpXaoe etc. 
teachers 


The answer to the last question will help us to aohieee 
our fifth objective of the investigation/ 

First we shall see how other countries have tackled 
these problems. Then we shall be in a poeition t« discuss 
what we should do in this regard* 


* PiM«a WH* So.fO. 
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Adult Sduoetlon - why this apathy. Drt^raeat 
Green, p«113» 


Industry and Education, Oxford University Press, 

p*22» 




GhapeiO' 7 


WORKiaS* IIDBeATiCBf IN THB FOaEOT COUNTEIBS 

tf* hfivtt »•«% iMt tltv problia sf wojilttni* •toeatlon 
Martis i» th« school. Itealf* lliBrafore lab u« see »riiat i» 
balne 4m* la %h» foratpi aountrias la thla raspeeti. 

Tha School and tha workara* Muoatloa t 

Xa tba wa flad «haa they hava introdaead, tha 
arabata of fnadans aohae^a* whitsh *gjLv* a gaaaral adaaallon 
with A praotiaal bimBf aloailLy ralatad to tba lataraata and 
anvlronaant of thalr puptla'^ along with tha gromar and 
tachnlofil aeboola la ordar to atop an unnaoaaaarF imah in 
tha univaraltiaBi mi to give a atabla footing of tha latar 
lift to tha ohildran> Bat tha aduoatlonlata tbare ora net 
aatiafiad with tha worh tha aohoola era dolag at prasant. 
They think that tha aohoola are not pri^aring tha atud»ta 
for thalr later lifa and hanea whan they aMiar tha wide 
anrlremnant, they are rather parplaxad and are nnabla to do 
their function aatlsfaetorlly. That la why they ara 
anphaaielng that tha adueation of tha adnlta, of eonraa 
inoluding that of tha workare* ahould bagin at tha acdlool 
Itsalft 

O.Sttaaon aatpraeaaa his dlsaatlsfaetion ragarding tha 
prMant aahool ayatan in tha U.K. la tha feUowing wards, 

’Wa arust find a naw ftmotloa for adneatlon and a saw nathadi 
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Si funeliion which would bring a graatar social awaraneas tto 
all people and a mabhod which would link school education 
with hcxaas and etreeto and all out of school environments 
Pr*®n»tat Orem also saye, «!fho sehooXs are etlll wedded to 
the prinotple of getting on In life and few children leave 
eohool with any underetanding or interest in the world in 
which they live»*^ 

In order that the ^etudents should be made aware of 
the eocial Implicatione of the techniques they are aet to 
masters^ to use the words of G»D*H.Oolea Br*Cbreen has 
suggested the foUowing ways; 

(1) Social BclentiBts« humanistic teachers and 
authorities in technological and professional studies must 
be brought together to recast the idiole basis of techno** 
logical and professional studies* 

(11} The same ccnmlssion should make recommendations 
regarding the training of teachers* 

(ill) Until such times technical institutes should 
bring in social scientists and hum^lsts. 

(Iv) the eurrloulun of every type of sohoca must be 
made most effective in its own field* 

from the book* *Th« Education of the foung Woideers'i 
iidilch is a report of a confemes held at Oxford in 1949 
under the auspices of the University Department of Mucation^ 
we find that the e^catioaisfcs thope are coav^ced «r the 
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fact that tharo Is a gulf batweait the aoadaaic world# tha 
teaching profession and that of industpy'i and hence they 
think# the main task of education la the true Interpretation 
of this modern Induetrial ciirlltaatlon. The educationist# 
have suggested that integration between the teaching profession 
and the rest of the world can be achieved through the 
following; 

(i) Prospective workers should visit the factories 
for a certain length of time. 

(li) !l^ey should get an opportunity to work for ecane 
months at a manual job in Industry# 

(iii) Teachers 'tdio have experience in other walks of 
life should be wslcomed. 

(tvl Voluntary associations of teachers and Indus^ 
trial representatives should be eneouraged. 

(v) Farimts should be asked to give talks* 

In the 1951 confersnct# they made the following 
suggestions to bring the s^ool into a closer relationship 
with the rest of the world and to make the students fit as 
the future workers and oitiseasi 

(1} Attention should be paid to a more efficient 
mastery of the three 

(11) Pupils and parimts should get a clear wder~ 
standing of the education in the Secondary Modem School* 

(iii) fhe SesendaiT feohniaal School ahould never 
follow too closely the oocupational requirements of the 
looality* 
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(iv) Thtre ehotUd alwayc be a coneultatlon between 
teachers In the schools and the appropriate r^reaenfcatlveo 
of all branches of eaployiaent. 

(t) a consoiottB effort should be made bo develop a 
wider approach to the hman problems* 

(vl) There should be a sufficient choice of subjects 
to meet the individual needs* 

(vli) A planned period of social and industrial 
experl^ce should be an eseentlal part of the training of 
teachers* 

(irlll) The students should get advice on their 
problems and they should get an opportunity to come together 
at such places like a canteen or a library* 

(lx) There is a need for a wide discrimination in 
the use of such powerful influential agencies like the pressy 
cineasi radio and teievieioa* 

(x) More attention should be paid to the moral 
standard of the students and religious education* 

In the U*S*A«t we observe the same kind of diaeatis* 
faction with the pv*t^m% public education and the labour 
leaders thisre are veheamatly demanding to modify and 
democratise It. As a matter of fact it was the class of 
wage^eamers that was rsspenslble for the Introduction of 
the public schools but now we find 'that the schools have not 
ki^t p«e« with ftb* adtanelng n*«<i« tb* worktag population**^ 
13ie idusatloaiats tb*r* bay* b*SB oaupltttljr ooturlnesd of 
th* faet that th* publlo •duoatloa baa falltd to m*«i tb* 
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needs of the working class. The result of this is naturally 
that ^issues of crucial importance to an intelligent under¬ 
standing of labour in our society are worped or completely 
avoided in thousands of educational institutions in the 
United States'.^ 

But they have well understood the fact that if they 
want to give proper education to the workers, it is the school 
that must first be improved. On© of the objects of the 
A.F.T. (The American Federation of Teachers founded in 1916) 
is *to promote such a democratization of the schools as will 
enable them better to equip their pupils to take their places 
in the industrial, social and political life of the community^ 
The educationists take this problem so seriously that they 
have gone so far as to say that the fate of democracy lies 
in the democratization of the public schools. 

In a pamphlet 'Labour and Education in 1953 S 
pointed out that one of the trends in the sphere of the 
workers* education is an increased concern about what the 
youth of their country is being taught in their public schools 
about the iimerican labour movement and its contribution to 
the development of democracy. The following proposals are 
made to modify the school system: 

(1) Teachers* link with the labour is essential and hence 

(1) They should become more familiar with the labour 
movement historically and currently. 

(ii) Training courses should be provided for public 
school teachers of workers. 

(iii) Joint committees of public educators and workers 
should be formed to plan specific ways of 
effecting closer co-operation. 
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participation in the labour movement 
should be obtained. 

(2) Curricultm should be vitalized by introducing such 
subjects as history with economic bias or labour movement. 

(3) Xu the text-books should b© included the facts of 
interest to working people and sympathetic treatment of 
labour's viewpoint* 

(4) Joint committees of trad© unionists, school adminis¬ 
trators and teachers should be set up to explore the 
following problemsE 

(!) The form and content of feasible courses or 
proj ecte* 

(ii) The use of public school building. 

(lii) Hemuneratlon of teachers serving workers* 
groups outside regular schedules. 

(iv) Scholarships raised by unions to finance 
special courses* 

(3) School boards must be really representative of the 
ccmmunity. 

In Germany^ we find one of the best systems of 
vocational education* Kero 'every ehUd after the completion 
of S year id.em«ntary school education must corapuleorily 
attend the part vocational school if ho does not Join the 
full-time vocational school or any other school'*' Thus it 
is one of those countries where vocational education is 
made compulsory■ 

the idea behind compulsory vocational education Is 


threefold: 




(i) To ovory jarofoasionol a sciontlfio training 
And thus raise tha statue of every profeeaion. 
(11) To aoqolre and maintain standards. 

(ill) To Improve general oultural level* 

Their main aim behind compuleory vooatlonal education 1© not 
only to turn out a platoon of craftsmen but^ la the words of 
Yaraunabal Hirlekar, '•the Idea of giving vocational education 
Is not to turn men Into craftsmen but to turn craftsmen Into 


Thus we find that in the adviced oountrlesi they 
have not neglected the school while taking Into consideration 
the problem of the education of the workers* ^e must 
therefore remember that if we want to educate our workers, 
we must also not neglect this vital fact* Our schemes of 
adult education have many a t^e proved to be complete 
failures and this, 1 think, is one of the moat important 
reasons. We have not yet understood that adult education 
should bi^ln in schools. The sooner we learn this, the 
better progress we can make In this field. 

Trenaltion from School to yactt)ry > 

The other prohlec which we have to dlecuss side by 
side Is of a lick betwean the sahod and the factory. Ihe 
transition from school to factory should be very smooth. The 
etudente should not f ««l that they are thrown i«mo an altogether 
different environment. Slowly and gradually, they should be 
able to adapt the new <Aviroment* And then in due course 
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oius'b be able 110 became good workers* 

In this case alsoy we find that the German system is 
one of the best* Here irocational schools are of two types# 
Vocational schools called *'B 0 rufss 0 hul©n'* ar© supported by 
the communities and economic organisations while many indi¬ 
vidual finns have their own apprentices* workshops which are 
costly undertakings from the point of view of the flrr/i*s 
budget, but are very profitable with respect to personnel 
policy and the relationship of employer and employee. 

The vocational schools maintain workshops within the 

school. The teacher in these schools has to be a craftsman 

as well as a pedagogue. These schools can be classified as 

those giving education in agriculture, industry, commerce 

and home-economics- There are nearly 700 vocations under 

these categories- Their motto in the words of their great 

educator and school refomer is, 'Here carpenters are made 

11 

into human beings and not human beings into carpenters'. 

After 3 years at the part-time vocational school the 
student is called 'geselle' or journeyman- He can then work 
as an apprentice with an ^pert or a master In the trade of 
hia choice for three years and appear for the Master's 
examination. There are also master schools where skilled 
workers are admitted after they have ompleted their voca¬ 
tional school courses- HhtB course Is of one to two years 
with 6QO-tOOO perioda* 

We also find that they have not neglected the problem 
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of giving vocationaX guidance to the school chilclran. This 
work is relegated to the various district labour offices. 

They have special departments of vocational guidance and the 
officer goes to various schools and guides the pupils and 
their parents in the oholce of the future careers* But in 
the words of the Education Minister, •the vocational adviser 
should be provided on the staffHe also thinks that it 
is better if the class teacher himself is able to guide the 
pupils in this matter. 

As regards the American tests to assess the whole 
personality of the childi the Geman educationists are 
generally in strong opposition with their Introduction. They 
think that these testa can never put forth the complete image 
of the whole personality and that they •discover nothing new 

y. 

but only confirm what we have already found by other methods'.' 

Still we find that the tests are not completely 
neglected* In many industries and trades, the firms are 
using aptitude tests. Psychologists are also used as advisers 
in vocational guidance. Tamunabai Hirlekar has mentioned 
that *in the course of the last 30 years, one of the large 
chmicaX works has offered guidance and tests to approximately 
52000 apprentices, while in one of the most progressive firms, 
5500 apprentloes were tested during the past year'.^^ 

In the G.K. the educationists are also seriously 
thinking over this problem. In his book »Bducatlon after 
School', C.Stimeoa has made the following euggestione in 




ordtr to MEtind the social work which eonnacta school with 
snployment. 

(a) Ths following rscorda should b« kept by th© school 
with renpeet to each students 

(1) Essults of Intelllgeno© tests* 

(il) Results of attainment tests# 

(ill) Results of special ability testa# 

(iv) Temperament chart results* 

(v) Results of perfomaaoe testa* 

(tI) Medical records* 

(vil) Record of else of family. 

(viill Record of home conditions and family eiroum^ 
stances* 

(ix) Tern to term record of progress in school work 
and play. 

(x) Gomprshensive report from the Headmaster* 

(b) Juvenile eaplo^^ent bureaus should be opened* 

(c) There should bs a trained social worker on the school 
staff- 

id) There should he an employment adviser who can guide 
the students to choose a proper job after school* 

In the book «The :B«luoation of the Toung Workers*, we 
find that the edueatloniste asseahled at Oxford have made 
the foUowing suggestions in this regard. They have pointed 
out that the adolescents get much confused when they first 
begin to work. henee it is aeessssry that they •should 
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b« enabled to make aenee of the nm experlenoes which crowd 
in upon him* point that more essential (than 

Infoimation to be girm) ie the establishment of s personal 
relation that will act as a guides philosopher and frlfnd« 
thereby providing a basis for maotlonal security* To 
achieve this they have suggested the following means: 

(a) Introduction to work should contain friendly personal 
relationships with an Individual or individuals as 
well ae with a small work group* 

(b) The adolescents should be introduced to the location, 
layout and general arrangement of the place of work* 

(0) Information on important aspects of the working 
conditions should be given to them* 

(d) Training on a definite Job from entry should be given 
to them and its significance ae a part of the larger 
whole should be brought h<»ae to them. 

(e) Health examination and periodic cheek up should take 
place* 

(f) Introduction to trade union membership should be made. 

The next step is to take the greatest care to place 
the Individuals in suitable work. For this, they have givMi 
ameh iraportcuice to the preliminary Job analysis aa welX as 
to the interviews of the young workers. They have also 
suggested to use various tests of attitude, attainment etc* 
as useful supplementary for this purpose* A new suggestion 
they have made is of a probati^mary period of a young worker 
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on a vai*l«ty of jobs in a ^luvonlle Training Circuit betsuao, 
*it may not bo physioal ormontal adjustment but good or bad 
ralatlona in th« work group which dataimlne suceass or failure 
in a particular 

In a pamphlet ^Industry and Mucation’, we also find 
that the British educationists have tackled this problem* 

They have fonued the following three groups of entrants to 
Industry. 

(1) Those who leave school at the statutory leaving age 
and pick up any further education outside working 
hours. 

(ii) Those who take up their secondary or technical school 
education but do not proeeed to univereity or college. 

(ill) Those who enter industry after full-time university 
or higher teohnioal oouree. 

As rsgards ths first group, industry demands that the 
entranta should bs as intelligant and adaptable as possible 
in both hand and mind. ' Therefore, the educationists polntsd 
out, ‘industry must Itsblf assume the responsibility of 
providing or facilitating sueh vocational training as It 
requirsB of those »ho enter it# esrvioe at the statutory 
leaving age'^^ a# in the day oontiwiation school, these 
workers will be given only noa-voostlonal training Iwrludlng 
mathematioia and eclMtific education in order to lay down a 

suffioimt sound background. 
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While oonelderlng the eeoond group, they have atated, 

'emature epeolalleatlon ie ae muoh oentrary to the require-* 

te of industry ae to the full md balanced growth of 
19 

Bonallty'i and pointed out the Importance of general 
iwledgei They are also of the opinion that the eoureea 
*0 should stand on their own merits and should not be 
Ised primarily as preparations for university courses • 

Whlls speaking about the third group| they placed 
'ore us the Idee of Compulsory Rational 6orvlae demanding 
ireak of a year In the oaee of those who wish to enter 
Luetry after taking unlvefrslty or higher technical education■ 

In the U.SiA* the eduoationlats have given muoh 

lortanoe to oounoelllng which ie olaselfled Into three 

ids, (1) Hduoatlonely (11) Oooupatlonal, (lit) Personal* 

* work of the oounoellor Is regarded very high aa Paul 5* 

In and Huth D.Hofflt aay, 'Our aim and objective as 

inoellore and educators should bo to help the Individual 

illse the greatest posslbls personal development» satis* 

3 tion and oontrlbutlon to self and to soolety. We ehould 

islder the 'whole man •* not Juet student or the worker or 

20 

1 member of society'. 

Paul S.Klsln and Ruth BiHoffIt have felt a strong 
»d for seme sort of guidance Institution to tide youth 
er the transition period from homo end sohool to work and 
alt activities* To achieve thlSi they have made the 
Llowlng suggestiens« 
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(1) Personal aeatt-oouraas suoti as apaedh) psyahology 
•tfli ahould ba Introduoed* 

(11) School aatlvltleo panulttlng a naxlnitim of aelf- 
ncpraadon and acme raoraatlon such as ohorua, 
phyaloal ocarolaQi muaio «bc» ahould bo derelopadi 

(111) A strong progranao of oounoalllng and personal 
contacts should be launched■ 

In order to faolUtato vocational guidance, they have 
paid much attention to Job analysis* Job analysis has got 
muoh Importance as It helps in 

(1) Bdluetuent of grievances 

(11) wage setting and stuidardlsatlon 

(111) sstabliahnent of a oontmon understanding between 
various levels of workers and management 
(Iv) Indicating faulty work proosdure or duplloatlon 
of effort 

(v) Indicating cases of individual merit 
(vl) Indicating oauaes of personal failure 
(vil) education and training 
(vlll) solentlflo guldanoe 

Milton Li Blum In hie book ' Industrial Psychology and 
Its social foundations'I has given In all 20 usss of Job 
analysis* Ha baa also pointed out that there Is a dictionary 
of oooupatlonal titles containing definitions of 21,64^ 
occupations* This dictionary daaorlbao aaoh of theao Jobs 
and outllnoa minimum (juallficatlons for filling them* It Is 
not naooasary to say how this Job analyala Is uatful for the 
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studttnta who Juat leave aohoole and wish to enter the Industry. 

Psyghologloal testing gees hand in hand with Job 
analysis. The psyoheXogletB have prepared so many testa to 
know the Individual aptltudesi But regarding the use of 
these testSf Milton liBluini has warned that they are helpful 
In eeleotlon provided not too much le expeoted of them. 

As In the U.K,| here also the eduoatlonlsts have ccms 
to know the elgnifloant part whloh the Informal soolal groups 
In the factory play. Milton L.Blum has mentioned the 
Hawthrone Studies In this regard and aaysi * Probably the most 
significant results of these studies are the fact that workers 
are affected by factors outside the Job to an even greater 
extent than by those on the Job itBidf and that they organise 
Into Informal social groups. These social groups take pre¬ 
cedence over management •* employee organisations and determine 

production to as great an extant as changes of a Job-envlron-' 

21 

ment nature'* And therefore he comes to the oonoluslon that 
'information should be obtained not only about the indivi¬ 
dual's attitudes and oplntona but about the soolal groups 

22 

that existed'* 60 one can understand the utmost care to 
be taken while placing a new worker who has Just completed his 
school education in the proper soolal group. 

Seme schools and colleges in the U.S.A. are playing 
a vital role In providing both praotloal and theoretical 
training. For example^ the Faihlon Institute of Teohnolegy 
and Deelgn, Now Torkj teaches college eubjeets along with 
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needle trades as gloves, underweara, suits, dresses etc. 
•During the semester', M.L.Blum points out, 'each senior 
goes to school for two five-week periods and works in Indus¬ 
try for two five-week periods . The school makes a 

real attempt to place a student in the speolfio industrial 
Job for which he has been tfalnlng'*^^ Some companies have 
started their own schools. Ford School in Dearborn is one of 
the schools of this type. 

In general, we can say that the western eduoationiste 
have seriously thought over the problem of having a link 
between the school and the factory. Ihay are wT't the while 
making attempts to find out the ways and means in order that 
this period of transition In the case of the workers ccanlng 
from the school to the factory ehould he a smooth one. Care 
is being taken to eee that they ehould well adapt to the 
ohanglng situation and should in due course become efficient 
workers. 

Financial AselBtsnce : 

Ifhlle taking the interviews of the worker we found so 
many workers asking what they were going to gain by taking 
education. The point is that the workers would not be 
attracted towards education unless they achieve some material 
benefit from it. In Qemany, as Mrs. Yaaunabal Hirlokar says, 
only 10 per cent workers take further education with a view 
to getting some financial benefit. In the U.S.A#, much 
iraportanoe is given to the pres^rvanoe of soolallsed demo¬ 
cracy and hence there 'workers' eduoatlon from the start has 





been an attempt of vage - earners to know eoclal reality, 
to strengthen the oourage to face It mutually, to stimulate 
the collective will to change reality if necessary and to 
become more soolallaed human beings',In the U.K., the 
object of Euskln College in Oxford, one of the leading Insti¬ 
tutes providing workers’ education, la 'to offer to adult 
men and women workers full-time residential education differ¬ 
ent frcm but not Inferior to the education offered to younger 
people at the colleges of a university* Thus we cannot 
find the solution of this problem In the other western coun¬ 
tries. 


Svanthough direct financial benefit Is not an objec¬ 
tive of the education of the workers In the western countries, 
the workers there are getting liberal financial aid In order 
to take further education. In the U,K, leading universities 
like those of Oxford, Cambridge, Leeds, etc. have kept speolal 
scholarships for adult students. Various ohurohes and 
Chlrstlan aBsoolatlons are also selflessly doing this work 
with their missionary seal. The fees of the different 
oourses are also very low. For example the total cost on 
education of the Blrbeok College, London, which is one of the 
leading workers' odleges, is nearly £ 50,000 a year out of 
which only £ fl,000 are collected by way of fees from the 
worker-students. At Morley College where some 3,000 worker- 
students are taught, the fee ie only ten shUllnga (l-e. 
nearly He,6/-) to cover all the expenaea neoeaaary for a 
complete teim'a work- Oanerally, 'for a full course from 
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S«pt«nber to Juno, not oxeaodlng throe ovonlnge a week, the 
cost iB about £1 (ha, 13 a»* 3 ) for atudenta of 2 i and over 
and about 7b. 6 d* (Ab,9) for thoee underld*.^^ hvon theao 
low feoB are not ahar&ed in eome piaoea. In a G<dlog« in 
V/nlea the feee are not eaaenttal. The National Counoll of 
labour Gollegee offered to affiliated trade unlona an eduoa* 
tlon Bchame that provided 

(1) free aaeoBa to NCLC oleoeee for all the Jnembers 
( 11 ] free postal oouree 

(ill) free admlselon to non«reBldentlal and week-end 
Bohoole 

(Iv) free leoturea at trade union branchen 

Ihi the U.S.A, the govemnent, the voluntary agenolea, 
the unlvereltlee and the trade unlone are upending large 
amountB on thle worker*' education, naturally with the 
result that the workere have not to bear muoh for the sake 
of taking eduoatlon. The fees vary from ||ifc. t to 1$ for 
alaaeea and from jb*- 1 to 4 #- 60 for Inatitutee and oonferonooe 
at the univerelty level. In addition 1 a large number of 
eoholarohlpo are offered for the workero to taka further 
educationt There more and more KBL (Anerloan Federation of 
Labour) organlnatlona are apoaBorlng oollege sobolarshlp 
QonteatB wlilch involve the study of the J^merloaa labour 
movement and induatrlal relatione by etudonte In the eeoon* 
dary sohoolB. Oregon State rederatien of Labour given four 
BOholarahlpe eaoh of ^y*9i00, Looal 17» ef the Teohnioal 
Englniorlng in Portland, off Ora two oemploto voqational 
aoholarahlpB of and tea half-eeholarahlpB of ^f4J7.5 
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to top contenstanbe in Ito ^Talent Soaroh' for atudy at the 
Orgean Poly-teohnlo Inatltuta in Portland. Looal 3, JiB.B.W*, 
awarda a ^^,200 aoholarahlp for atudy at the New fork 
State School of Induatrlal and Labour Helatlonat At Cornell 
University 2 five year echolorahlpa valued at ^^ii>i|200 are 
kept. Seeidea theaej thare la a large number of eehOlarahlpa 
which cannot be mentioned for w^t of apace. In the pamphlet 
’Labour and ICducatlon In 1953', we can find a complete list 
of the vartoua acholarehlpa provided for the education of 
the workera, by the A.F.L, 

In Auatrelta, the State la giving aubatantlal granta 
In order that the eduoatlon of the workers ahould be cheap. 

In New ilealand, 'It (the univeralty) allows any aerloua 
student to attend lecturea upon payment of the very moderate 
feea'.^*^ In the Scandinavian Countries, we find that the 
State gives direct granta to the folk achoola as wOll aa 
a number of acholarehlpa to help puplle who would otherwlae 
be unable to pay for board and tuition. 

Thus we find that the foreign countrlea have fully 
understood the fact that the education of the workers would 
not be poaalble, unless the workers get aubatentlal financial 
aid to continue their education or unless the clasBes of this 
education are completely free or their feee are too low. 

The general impression of the western educatlonlata, 
therefore, ia not different from the one as is expressed In 
'the Bduoatlan of the Yeung Workers, 1949'* 'There muat be 
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no financial obstacles in the way of men and women of the 
right type of training for the eenrlce end working In this 
field and It le essential that generous grants from the 
ministry of education should be available at all stages’.®^ 

A 

But as told previously mere free olaases or substan¬ 
tial scholarships would not solve our problem* We must find 
out a system of education that itself will be able to solve 
the economic problem of the workers. In this respect the 
example of the Antlgelsh Movement In Canada will be a guiding 
one to UB, There In 1929, the University of 3t. Francis 
Xvavler, located In the town of Antlgonlsh in Nova Sootla, 
established an extension department for formulating a pro-* 
gramme of eoonomlo reoonstruotlon of the area. It decided 
to solve the eoonomlo problem of the area by i 

(1) arousing In the people's minds a faith In them¬ 
selves and In their lands, seas and mines 

(11) stimulating the desire and capacity for self-help 

(111) organising them to solve their own problons 
(Iv) teaching them to think scientifically 
(v) making it possible for fanners, flsheman and 
Industrial workers to avail of the instruments 
placed at man's disposal by Science and technology. 

The movement proved to be very successful. Soon It 
flourished vigorously and was able to change the economlo 
life of the particular area radically. In there were 

430 credit unions for fl 900 members with a saving of 


* 
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million. The atmpany wae eahabliehed under the name 'United 
narltline 1-leherlee Ltd.* It has now a world bualneao of 
about Bi 3 million per year* Varloue projeots like a whole¬ 
sale organisation! oo«operative housing eto* wwa Buaoeas** 
Ailly handled by the university. (Teaohere' Handbook of 
Social Siiduoatlon, Oovemment of India publication} 

Job-eatlBfaatlen t 

Bub ae we have already eeen only econoralo facilities 
would not Bolve cur preblem* A more important problem is to 
create a kind of attitude In the minds of the workera that 
would dispel their peealmlstie outlook and arouse tntereet in 
their own work* The ultimate aim of the workers' education 
is to naks them reeponelbLc and efflolent workera and this 
aim cannot be achieved unless the workers are completely 
satlefled with their jobs* That la why ws must snter here 
Into the sphere of Industrial psychology* Eventhough the 
dieoueelon hero le not dealing with the actual educational 
problema, it le related to those problems which are directly 
affecting the education of the workers and henoe we cannot 
avoid it* 

The main reason ef this type of pesoinlstlc outlook is 
that the workers are not ostioflod with tholr jobs. Bo first 
of all we must dieouse this problem of job eatlefsotlon* Xt 
la defined ee *a general attitude which io the result of many 
Bpooifie attitudes In thres srsas namely specif io job f actor Op 
individual adjuotmont end group relatlonohlp outolde the 
Job'*^^ There are 6 major conponento of job satisfaction* 

Thsy are as followt > 
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(1) The way the Individual reaotB to unpleaeant altua* 
tlona. 

(2) The faoUlty with which ha adjuata himaelf to other 
peraons. 

O) Hla relative etatue In the booIbI, and econooilg 
group with whloh he Idcntlflea hlmeelX. 

(4) The nature of the work In relation to the ablll- 
tlee, Inter eats and preparation of the worker- 

(5) Security. 

(6) Loyalty. 

M.L.Blum glvee the exeaple of the etudlee of Watson 
and Seldman who oame to the ooncluBlon 'that wagea are not 
the nofit Important factor in Job eatlafactlon'.^^ 

Thle Job eatlefactlon can be meaaured by two waya. 

We may Inveetlgate the epeolflc faotore on the Job and the 
reaulting attltudee. Or we may Include over-all faotora that 
contribute to aatlafaction In life* The peyehOIoglete have 
mentioned the following faotora that Involve In Job-aatle- 
faotlon. (1) Job Inatruotlon (11) eaeumlng reeponalblllty 
(til) euggeetlona (Iv) aupervlalon (v) knowledge of manage¬ 
ment plan (vl) work meaning (vil) employee oo-relationa 
(vlli) employee - publle relatlona (lx) Job attitude (x) 
in-aervloe training (*l) career opportunity (xil) oompen- 
aatlon (xlll) work envlrenment (xlv) work reoognltlon 
(xv) promotion (xvl) out oldo faotoro. 

We have to take Into oonelderatlon theae different 




factors while finding out the job satisfaction of the workers. 
Therefore M.L.Blum guides the employers by saying that 'by 
discovering attitudes on factors related to the Job, a flttn 
can correct certain bad situations and thereby Improve the 
Job satisfaction of Its staff*,3'* 

How we shall discuss the problem of incentive which is 
closely related to Job-satisfaction, 'The terra Inoentlve Is 
used for a spurring force that is Introduced as a means of 
aohlevlng goal','' Here also 'It hae been assumed that the 
primary reason why people work is to make money* ,33 
really speaking tble le not the whole truth. Life Is complex. 
There are so many other motlvAtlons individual and social 
that Induce the worker to work> We also find that 'to 
complicate matters further people often do things without 
being aware of the basic motive or motlvee Involved'.3^ So 
It is oertalnly wrong and absurd to give stress on the flnan- 
olal Incentive which might be taken by the workers as a sort 
of bablng and pampering with the result that they would be 
more hostile toward their work. So ws find that ’not only 
has the financial inoentlve plan been ovsrdone, but further 
that In many oases the financial award hae not been operated 

as an Incentive' 

Payoholeglsts have made various experiments to find 
out tho degreo of Incentives* M.L.Blum has proved that 
ealary-lneentiva ranks third in this regard. He has given 
the following five Inoentlvis In order of their foroibllity 
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on "tho nlnda of the workoro. 

(1) Advanett&ont 
(It) Seourlty 
(ill) Salary 
(Iv) SupenrlBlon 
(v) Houra of work 

So not only to gain monoy but also 'to produce to 

create, to gain reapect, to acquire praatige and Incidentally 

to acquire money these ere eeme of the reasons why people 
36 

work* • By the by we aniat also renenber that 'prestige t 
social aooeptance, pride In work self^expreasion and the many 
related social driyea are equally or even more meaningful' 

We must consider one more point which helps to create 
on optimist la outlook among the workers naturally leading to 
the benefit of the factory due to an increase In the produc¬ 
tion* Work environment Is one factor which la neglected by 
our Industrialists but due regard Is paid to it in the 
Western countries, particularly In the U.£>*A. There are two 
advantages of the environmental changes that lead to an 
Increase In the production* In the first place they Increase 
efflatency and secondly they contribute to more favourable 
attitudes which ultimately result in Increased efficiency* 

Due to increased efflolemcyi naturally the produotion le also 

increased. 

M.LiHlum has given an enampls of e factory where 
produotion was increased by 5 pe** omt arrangement 
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of muBlo. But the uae of it muat be very carefully made 
otherwlee It would spoil the purpose behind It. Blum ie of 
the opinion that 'muelc broadoast for definite short Intervals 

Is apparently better than mueio from a radio that Is on 
all day'*^^ 

Illumination la other footer that should be coneidered 
In this oonneotlon. It has been proved that 'effective Ulu- 
mlnatlon In^oreases visibility because of the more even 
distribution of light and elimination of glare. Day-light 
la the best light i artlflolal yeHow light la better than any 
other colours 

Cafeteria, the rest room and the drinking fountain 
are other devices for changing ths environment. 

From the dleousslon we have made so far In this 
connection, we o<»ie to the following conclusions t 

(1) only monetary helps will not make the workers 
efflolent and responsible* 

(11) Social prestige, security and such other factors 
should not be neglected. 

(Ill) Changes In work environment make the workers 
efficient. 

In the end we must slwaya rMuber that a happy man 
can do anything efflcl«tly but for an unhappy soul everything 
la useleas and meanlniileas* So while launching a auooasaful 
eduoatienaX sehene we muat aee that there do sotlat happy and 
Jolly workers to wOloo** it. 


L 
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Th« qu«atlein 0 19 * ofin b* dlaauaaed und«r the foXlewlii£ 

leede t 

1) Health eduoetlon 

II) tieoreatlonai eduoatlon 

III) Literacy education 

IV) General education 

Health Ldueatloni 

.. II 

It le unneceaeary to emphaelBe here the Importanoe of 
hecilth problea while dlecuealng the education of the workeroi 
If the housee of the workera and they tbenaelvee are unhealthyi 
any aehene of education la bound to be uneucceeafvl* In 
order that the workere ehould be happy and gay and that they 
ahould be In a mood to take further education, It le very 
eeeentlal that the health and the welfare of the workera 
must get proper attention* Ultimately as a prcvlelon of 
health and welfare acheme le going to Inoreaee the produotlon 
of the faoterlea, foreign oountriee have been thinking very 
eerlouely over thle problcoi* Let ua eee what la done In the 
foreign oountriee to promote health eervloea among the workere* 

In the U*K*, 'more and more emphaela la being put on 
the social and psychological aapecta of health and welfare'>0 
The Danish folk schools hsvo oome to know tbs Importanoe of 
hsalth becsuas thsro 'In « hlghachool gymnastioe are, In faot, 
not msro acrobatics, but a vital and eaaontlal part of the 
currloulum and it le ebservsd that the pupil who le keen in 
the gymnasium le nearly always a good lletoner In the leqture 

^0* « M mi ^er «le "V ■** « M»a*-w ^ H* H «w ^ H a# ^ ep MoeoO « w M «e 

* See page ^ 
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hall . In a five year experiment of cotnaiunlty organization 
and adult education perfomed In 'Greenville Country, aouth 
Carolina U.S.A.', in the period July 1936 to June 19^1, due 

attention waa paid to the health programme, which Included 
the following Items : 

(a) Maternity and child health 

(b) School health work 

(c) Communicable disease control 

(d) Follow-up of hospital and clinic Idlgent cases 

(e) Crippled children service 

(f) Health education in the form of first aid classes, 
mothers' classes etc* 

(g) Monthly records and reports of local health 
committees 

The newly - developed China, while making model regu¬ 
lations for a co-operative of peasant workers says, 'It should 
push ahead the work of public sanitation and sanitation in 
the homes of members' 

We shall see in brief the health programme of prevalent 
in the factories in the U.K. The first remarkable thing in 
this connection is that the Government Departments and agen¬ 
cies, trade unions and other voluntary assoolatlons are all 
helping the anployers to carry out this programme. The main 
achievements of the British industry can be summarised as 

follows : 

(i) A whole-time or part-time doctor and a nuree are 
appointed. 
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(11) A Qanteen with hot meals, olubs and sport grounds 
Is provldedt The total number of faotory oanteens 
providing hot meals In Deoanber 19^2 was 17,339 
while another 1,300 provided snaoks. 

(ill) Betlrment and elokness Ineuranoe schemea Bupple<- 
mentlng the State Insuranoe sahemea are being 
carried out* 

(Iv) Flrat-ald arrangements of specified standards 
are obligatory In all factories and oool mines* 

(v) Periodical medical examinations are oompulaory 
In factories for all young workers under eighteen 
and for adults In certain dangerous occupations* 
These are carried out by 1700 'Appointed Factory 
Doctors'* There are In all 3000 dootors and 
several thousand nurses looking after the health 
of the workers* 

(vl) A number of experimental aohemaa with regard to 
the health of the workers are being tried out 
under government and voluntary ausploes* 

In this connection the Slough Industrial Health Service 
launched In May 1947 with the support of the Nuffield Provln- 
oial Hospitals Trust and the Slou^ Trading Estate Limited 
is worth mentioning* The service has three almsL 

(a) To secure the benefits of a comprehensive indus¬ 
trial health service for the employees of small 
firms which cannot afford to employ medical and 
nursing staff of their own. 
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(b) To tost whether the promotion of health and the 
study of the preventive aide of industrial health 
are beat undertaken by the same staff as are con- 
oexTied with the rehabilitation and restraining of 
disabled. 

(e) To provide a field station for teaching and 

research in Industrial health and related problems. 

(vll) The Factory Department of the Ministry of Labour 
and Its speolalized medical and technical bran¬ 
ches, the Medical Research Council, the Department 
of Sclentlflo and Industrial Research (Including 
the National Physical Laboratory), and the Govern¬ 
ment chemist, the Departments of Industrial Heallh 
and Social Medicine of the universities and the 
research departments of various large industrial 
concerns are doing research work In the field of 
Industrial health services. 

(vlll) Manufacturing flzms are always assisted by the 

Factory Department of the Ministry of Labour and 
National Service as well as various official and 
voluntary bodies such as the Industrial Research 
Board and the Central Counoll for Health Educa¬ 
tion and the Industrial Welfare Society for ralshig 
their standards of health and welfare. 

(lx) Researohee are being conducted in the psycholo¬ 
gical causes and treatment of minor illnesses, 
depression and abdsntselsm and the progrees of 
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thefle reaearchee is kept under review by the 
Medical Reaoaroh Council. 

In thla connection, It would be very Interesting to 
know one of the moat aucceaaful programmes carried out In the 
U.S.A. by the Inter Univeralty Labour Education Committee 
(lULEC) with AFL and GIL. It was a programme of labour 
Health Council whoee objeotlvea w^e : 

(a) To provide Information about community health 
reaourcea for union people, 

(b) To provide information useful to union people In 
negotiating more adequate health and welfare 
plana• 

(c) To Inform union people on the legislative and 
legal aapecta of health. 

Various committees were formed to carry out the programme. 
A questionnaire was used to find out local health problmst 
Another device used was that of multlphaelo screening which 
Is 'a series of medical tests administered one after another 
at the same place to large numbers of peoples, directed at 
the early detection of disease'Basic teats relating to 
height and weight, chest x-ray, hemoglobin, blood-sugar and 
vision were also taken. While launching this programme the 
co-operation of the workers, managsuent of the faotorles and 
the community agenolea like the Health Association, County 
Heart Asaoclatlon etc, was secured. 

The following are the achievemente of the profitammes 


H 
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(i) An *ffeotiye way of dealing with the prohlera of 

prevention and early detection of chronic dlBoaee 
waa found. 

(11) Union people have become actually aware of the 
deflclenalea and atrengths in the aervicea and 
facllltlea provided by local health organlaatlonaf 
(ill) Voluntary and public health agencies In the 

community became aware of the need for preventive 
medical care. 

(iv) Future difficulties In aacurlng co-operation from 
medical bodies waa reduced. 

(v) Unions got the necessary guidance with regard to 
reducing medical cost and legislative and legal 
aspecta of health. 

The programme made it clear that there la a need of a 
permanent Health Advisory Office to assist all health plans 
contributing to its supports with problems involving the cost 
and quality of medical care as well as of a Metropolitan 
Welfare Planning Council of multiphaslo screening. 

In the U.S.S.R. adequate health facilities are provided 
through health resorts, aanltqriums and rest houses. In 1951, 
there were 350 health resorts where in 1952 more than 4,500i000 
workers vacationed or took treatment.The health resorts 
at 3oohl, Kislovodsk, Xheleanovodsk and Tskhaltubo are the 
biggest ones. Here workers get medical treatment of all 
kinds free of cost or with very low oharges. The Soviet 
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State Bpent 1310 mlUlon roublee on theae resorts in 1931.^® 
There are fine Banltorlums and rest houses for the workers. 

The number of sanltorluma Is more than 2000. In 1951, 
2 , 700,000 persons visited sanltorluuiB and rest houses, 
of all sanltorlum accommodation are provided at 30 per oent 
of cost and 1/5 la provided free of charge. Of the places 
at rest homes, 90 per cent are provided at 30 per cent of 
cost and 10 per cent free of charge.4000 places having 
medical springs, curative muds or a particularly salubrious 
climate are chosen for this purpose. Many palaces were turned 
Into health centres. State Central Health Hesort Institute 
at Moscow does research work on the problems that constitute 
the theory of the action of the various health resort factors 
on the human body. The management of these health centres 
Is in the heads of the trade unions. 

Now we shell turn our attention to the education for 
recreation. 

Recreational Education ! 

The U.K. has long ago realised the necessity of the 
education for leisure. The Educational Settlwnont Movement 
started ’to give adult education a local habitation and name 
and to give people a chance of developing their leisure time 
Interests in pleasant olublke surroundings Instead of In un¬ 
comfortable lecture rooms’.is why various Institutes 
doing the work of adult sduoatlon were also busy in providing 

reoreatlonal sduoatlon with a view 

(1) to helping adults to make good the lack of 

oppeirtunlties in earlier life. 
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(H) to giving a ohance of dlsooverlng and developing 

unauapeoted talent, 

(111) to affording an opportunity of keeping in touoh 
with BQolal and Bcientlflc developments, 

(iv) to offering guidance In the eeleotlon and pursuit 
of useful and absorbing hobbies, 

(v) to bringing men together in healthy and friendly 
competition. 

The government also aould not neglect this fact and in 
1937 , the Physical Training and Recreation Act was passed In 
order to help the local authorities and voluntary bodies to 
start 'otNiununlty oentres and village halls where men and women 
aan meet for soolal and educational purposes and for reorea- 
tlon'.^^ In Scotland, the Eduoatlon (Scotland) Aot 1946, 
provided grant-aid for capital and maintenance expenditure on 
oommunlty centres* 

The basic idea behind these community centres is to 
build a strong and happy co-operative life. These centres 
provide adequate means whereby life oan be made enjoyable 
co-operative and progressive*^^ Naturally a model oommunlty 
centre contains a hall, gymnaBium, recreative rows, workshop, 
craft rooms, library, offices and canteen or kitchen. The 
best examples of the oommunlty oentres oan be found at Allen's 
Cross, Birmingham with 2250 houses, Larkhlll Estate with 4000 
houses or Downham Batata, London with 6 IOO houses* The Slough 
Estate Community Centre is one of the biggest Centres in the 
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U.K. Ite roembdre oontrlbuted £ 30,000 while the government 
gave a gapltal grant and a maintenance grant of £ 2500 and 
£ 1500 reapeotlvoly. The chief aim of these community centree, 
in the words of Kingsley Wood, is 'the establishment of a 
healthy and happy life*.51 

Along with the community oantres, the village colleges 
and country colleges are also catering for leisure time 
education and many workers take advantage of these faoilltlea. 
The factories themselvea are not neglscting these aotlvitlest 
We find a number of clubs and associations for sport, hobbles 
and cultural and recreational activities within various 
factories. The managements are always ready to provide 
sports grounds, halls and any other major permanent equipment 
that may be needed. They are also most willing to pay a 
substantial part of the cost incurred by the workers on day 
outings and holiday camps. 

In New Zealand, the educationists have well realised 
the importance of ooraniunity centres. There, 'every effort 
Is made to stimulate an interest In ccmununlty arts by organi¬ 
zing committees in each community that will be responsible 
for making local arrangements to receive and publicise acti¬ 
vities that are sent to than from the adult education head- 
quax^ers to mobilise the cultural facilities lying dormant 
In the communityIn this connection, the work done by 
the Felldlng Community Centre started at Felldlng Agricultural 
High School Is certainly praise-worthy. There the recreational 
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as well ae the eduoattonal neede of the adulta are aatlefled. 
The centre le ao popular that tn a town of 5000 population 
more than 400 student a have enrolled their names. The organi¬ 
sers are able to boast proudly| •We have made it a pleasant 

placOi an adult plaqe with aomfortable chairs and adequate 
53 

heating* • Here in the words of Thompson, 'the programme 
seeks to meet the needs of the individual, of the home, of 
the oommunlty and of the citizen as he tries to understand 
the larger world outside his Immediate environment'.^^ 

In the U.SiAt, 'community programmes contributed to 
a better civilization ..... which is the ohlef aim of 
mankind'These programmes are carried out In the rural 
as well as In the Induetrlal area because they have under¬ 
stood the fact that 'In ovary oommunlty there is need for 
Intelligent organized effort in behalf of the beautification 
of landBoapee, of better health and school oondltlons, of 
more recreation, Including more playgrounds, music and books 
and of more good nelghbourllnese'. ^ The work done by the 
Cornell Unlverelty, Extension Service in the field of oommu¬ 
nlty programmes, though not In the Industrial area, will be 
guiding to us as the work can eaally be transferred to Indus¬ 
trial area. The aohlavemente of the Extension Service are 

with regard to 

(1) Beautification of landscapes (11) Better home- 
weeks (111) Community nsals (Iv) Community sewing rooms 
(v) Co-operative fann and house-hold help (vD Cultural 
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avocatlonal progranme Including muelo, art, public apeaklng 
etc. (vll) Mergenolea and charitable work (vlll) Fairs of 
community, country and state (lx) Health (x) Hospitality In 
the community (xl) Libraries Ixll) Tours. The whole work Is 
done under the pledge, 'I promlae to leave my community not 
only less beautiful but more beautiful than I found It'.^"^ 

The American educationists are quite aware of the need 
for recreational education In the industrial area. In 1941, 
it wae suggested that the Work^s’ Service Programme (WPA) 
which was then introduced should also make provleion for 
recreation, art and craft activities for workers. But at the 
same time the other agencies were not sitting silently without 
doing any work in thle field* Hl^ilander Folk School, founded 
in 193^1 has been working both as a labour college and a 
ccMumunity centre. Other aohO()ls for workers are also keen 
to provide eome kind of education for the leisure. The trade 
unions are also playing an Important role In thle field* 

The International Ladles Gaimenb Union conducts study alasses 
as well as groups of music, dramatics, athletics, gynmastlos 
and dancing* There are hundreds of groups of these activities 
and thousands of workers take part In the various activities 
according to their liking* The Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America Union provides attention to ohoruees, orohestrae, 

dramatlos and dancing. 

In Gemany, the Qennan Federation of Trade Unions 
(DOB) is catering for the oultiu'al education along with Its 
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other work. There 'the furtherance of echoole and of educa¬ 
tion In general as well as cultural projects, also belongs to 
the union's field of activity. In this connection attention 
is called to the union's fsnoua Ruhr Festival Flays which 
attract hundreds of thousands of visitors from all over the 
world to the snail festival town of Reckllnghauses each 
year'.^^ In Australia the University Adult Education Board 
conducts the summer schools within the university oampus 
which does both inspirational and recreational work. 

Thua we can conveniently summarise that the term 
education of the workers does include the concept of educa¬ 
tion for leisure and without an adequate provision for the 
leisure time activities, the workers' education has very 
little poBslhlllty of achieving a complete auooesB. The 
foreign countries, it seems, have realised this fact and 
hence there recreational activities for the workers go hand 
In hand with the educational ones. 

Literacy Education » 

As w. have slrMdy b..b, on. of th. major tasks before 
os 1. to wipe out lllltersoT. In this rsgard, w shall sss, 
what th. foreign couotrl.s hay. dons, tt.lr op.n«o.s will 

no doubt he v«7 "h'* 

tlon. as wdll s. In laonohlng th. f«rth« .oh«ss. 

Ws shall first take a hrld's eye rlsw how tho und«r- 
dsyalopsd eoontrls. «• thl. probi™. m H«l,o. th. 
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National Univeralty was started with the aim that 'education 
should begin at the bottomi to nake its base as wide as 
possible and to underline Its popular aspeot as against the 
education of a selected (usually urban) eliteThey have 
therefore started 'Cultural Mlsaiona' which were in oharge of 
literacy work along with the health welfare and Industrial 
education* One of the objectives before them la to organize 
literacy classes* These missions have touched more than 
3 lakh persona during seven years from 1942~49> 

In Brazil, the educationists are seriously tackling» 
this problem as they have understood that 'ohildrwi soon 
forget the alphabet in a home where the Illiteracy of the 
parents gives them no opportunity to practise their newly 
acquired knowledge'In 1947, some 10,000 lectures were 
arranged for the masses. In 1951, the number of lectures 
went beyond 17,000. 

In Chile, between 1945 and 1950, 21,000 voluntary 
teachers came forward to Join literacy compalgn. In the Gold 
Coast, now called Ghana, the Peoples’ Education Society, a 
voluntary independent body formed In 1949, la doing praise¬ 
worthy efforts to eradicate Illiteracy along with other social 
work. Some rssldentlal tutors took so much enthusiasm as to 
travel over 2,000 miles a month and conduct 5-6 classes a 
week. Many graduate part-time tutors, including teachers, 
agricultural and labour officers, engineers and internal 

.«b.r. of th. Onlt«.lty ooU.g. -toff «!•<» W>1. 
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work. Another notable thing done in the Gold Coast Is that 
'the problem created thereby in the compalgn to teagh reading 
was solved by printing textbooks In eaoh of the principal looal 
languages of whloh several had never been written before. 

These examples of small oountriea no doubt will be 
somewhat gpildlng to us. But our discussion of this problem 
would not be complete If we ignore two great countries l.e. 
Russia and China. The fozmer has been able to eradicate 
almost all illiteracy in some 13 years, eventhough the people 
in that gigantic country were most Ignorant, backward and 
orthodx. The latter la now tackling the problem with an 
unprecedented enthusiasm under the slogan, 'Wipe out illi¬ 
teracy in seven years' • 

In Soviet Russia, after the advent of communlsia the 
problem of illiteracy was tackled very seriously« On July 
19, 1920, a decree was proclaimed for the organisation of an 
lExtra-ordinary ConiMiasion for the Liquidation of Illlteraoy. 
The decree of August 14, 1923, oalled for the inten^catlon 
of this educational work. The decree of March 10, 1924 
transferred this responsibility to the Local Committees of 
the Soviets. The decree of February 19, 1927 gave the 
slogan, 'Down with Ullteracy', which spread a wave of 
enthusiasm throughout the soviet land. A mass attack on 
illiteracy was launched. At Red Gomors, literacy classes 
were opened. Persons in all walks of life were enoouraged 
to take part in this national work. Sohool pupils, it is 
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Burprlelng, took a lion* a ahare In this aompalgn and the 
olaaaea where amaU boya of 12 or 13 were teaching the adults 
of 50 or 60 were not unoonmoni But the noveraent did not 
remain purely voluntaryj the educational authorities came to 
help the voluntary agenolea and hence It spread like a wild 
fire throughout the Soviet land. 

In the factories they encouraged the Illiterates to 
become literates by giving rewards or recreational facilities. 
But they did not hesitate to out the wages of the Illiterates 
who did not wish to beocaae literates. They used the devise 
of 'Blackboard of Shame* to repudiate the Illiterates publicly* 
Thus some sort of compulsion was brought over on the workers 
to become literates and hence by 1932, we find that illlteraoy 
was practically removed. 

In the backward areas they took care to preserve the 
languages and the traditions prevalent there. The co-opera¬ 
tives and colleotlvoB started there made an economic Impro¬ 
vement. Education was thus linked up with It, with the 
natural result that the Ignorant masaes came to know Its value. 

The sphere of women was oven more delicate to touch. 

But here also the Russians showed their cloyemess. They made 
an approach through an attanpt to Usprove the health of their 
children, Several health centres were started by the Huseian 
women called as 'Soldiers of Education*. 

The illiteracy oompalgn did not stop after making the 
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Illiterates literate. The schemes of further education were 
arranged slraultanoously with the help of several agencies 
like mueeumsi galleries, cluhsi peasant houeea, the Red Army, 
prisons, evening classes in universities and correspondence 
institutes. The result of this Heroulean task was that by 
1940 there was only 5 per osnt illiteracy in Soviet Russia. 

Keeping before their eyes the example of the Soviet 
Union, the Chinese are also rapidly marching towards wiping 
out complete illiteracy. There the following directives are 
given to spread literacy among the workers and staff members 
in factories and enterpreses: 

(1) Within three or five years all existing Uleterate 
workers and staff members having elementary 
political education will learn about one thousand 
characters and be able to read simple publicationa. 

( 11 ) The educated should be made to understand that 
•teaching illiterates is a glorious task and 
duty’.^^ This work will be non-remuneratlve or 
ciuaBl“reiiiuneratlve. But honourable mentions and 
awards will be given to teachers doing outstanding 

work. 

(ill) Workshops, dining rooms and living quarters or 
pitheads should be used as classrooms. 

(Iv) Schools near factories and enterprises should 
also give the best possible assistance in this 

regard. 

The Chinese have decided to wipe out illiteracy in 
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eeven years. The two popular glnelee are: 

’Co-ops are good for me and you 
But If we oan't read, what can we do? 

We don't know how to keep acoountB 
We just make marks for the amounts 

and 

'To Boolallsm we want to go 
But can't If culture we don't know' 

The huge compalgn of llteraoy Is well-planned. First 
a survey of a factory or mine where the oompalgn is to be 
introduced Is made. Then a tem is set for the entire work 
and this in turn is broken down into annual quotas* Then 
the task Is finished within the fixed time. 

Various methods are used to make this compalgn rapid 
and successful. A key idea Is 'to let the people teach the 
people''Teach your neighbour and learn from him', is the 
elogan kept before the people. Care is also taken to see the 
people's desire to read and write is met first teaching them 
the things that affect them most. Another method is to label 
objects in public places and in people's homes so that the 
written word and the real thing tie up In people's minds. 

At the co-operatives, 'more eohoolwork in the elack 
season, less in the moderately busy season, none in the very 
busy season',is the maxim. For co-operative leaders and 
state functionaries in rural areas epeoial olaases are orga¬ 
nized 'which they can attend full-time in rotation, while 
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temporarily relieved of their regular duties• Those who are 

unable to leave their posts even temporarily are organized 

Into special clasaes or groups with specially delegated tutors• 

Sometimes, instead of tutors, there is a guarantee system by 

which the literate undertake to teach the illiterate In a 
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given tlme'i There are also 'work-learning* groups where 
villagers who have been to sohool take responsibility for 
teaching a number of others. 

The task of providing teachers for this huge work Is 
also a complicated one. A million trained in recent years 
is not found to be sufflolent. 1,400,000 primary school 
teachers, 5 million educated persons in agrioultur®, students 
from schools and colleges are all the soldiers of this 
antl»lllt eracy army of 10 million. A chain of Anti-illlberacy 
Associations is established to speed up the compalgn. 

Model local readers for each county have been prepared 
in order that the people should make use of the education 
they have got. The compilation of local texts is encouraged 
and assisted by special groups that go out from the county 

towns. 

Thus China is very seriously tackling this problem of 
illiteracy and it will be no wonder if we see that within 
10.15 years, illiteracy oompletidy disappears from that land. 

General Eduoation i 

W, rtiall n« «>>• 
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in the foreign oountrlas to the workera in taking general 
education including technical education. 

In the l/.K., there exist the National Joint Industrial 
CounoilB having the repreeentativea of both the labour and 
the managementt After disausslon in these councils the 
Bchmnes for the education and training of young employees 
have been introduced. 

Training for Beml*Bkllled work is given on the Job by 
the foreman or an experienced workmani The training period 
varies from a few days to three months. Craftsman training 
lasts for several years and Inoludes olassroom instruction as 
wall as a variety of practical work under experienced crafts¬ 
man. The trainees can appear for the external exemlnatlons 
of the City end Guilds of London Institute, or for the examlna- 
tlons of the four regional Ibcantnlng Unions l.e. the Union 
of Lanoaehlre and Cheshire Institutes, the Union of Sduoatlonal 
Institutions, the Sast Midland Hduoatlonal Union and the 
Northern Counties' Technical Examinations Council. Talented 
trade apprentices may be promoted to teohniolan training. 

For the specialists and technicians other than acientists 
practical experience In the factories Is essential. This may 
be taken after the workers are graduated from the Teohnloal 
Colleges or Central Institutions. Sometimes apprenticeship 
starts first and later Includes full-time study at a University, 
Central Institution or Technical College In preparation for a 
dfgr.. or dlpl<»a w th. qualifying aaantaatlona of a profa- 
aalonal aaaoolatlon. Many taohnloal apppwtioaa oontlnua 
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learning while earning and after Intervals of three to five 
years take Ordinary and Higher National Certificates. There 
are also Ordinary and Higher National Diplomas which are 
obtained after an approved course of full-time study. 

Large firms have their training departments where a 

practical training in office duties and routine is given. In 

the remaining work a supervisor is in charge of the teaghing 

work. Junior workers have to attend olasses of accountanoyi 

book-keeping etc. according to their neoeeslty conducted by 

the Local Education Authorities in general. But the large 

firms themselves make this arrangsmant. To take this sducatlonf 

release is given by the government as well as by the private 

firms. In 19^1-52 over 320,000 workers got a release for part- 

time study during working hours* This release Is usually 

granted over a period of three years, between the ages of 

fifteen and eighteen. ’Most employees are released for one 

whole day a week, some for two half-daysi and a few for only 
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one half-day. A few get two tdiole days'.''^ 

Vocational training takes place in technical colleges. 
Large firms have apprentice training centre or works school 
generally maintained with the co-operation of the Local 
Bduoation Authority. It is notable that •voluntary absenteeism 

is rare espeolally among vocational students, so are idleness 

i 70 

and Indleolpllne'i 

Th* mnlBtry of Labour Katlona Sarrloo haa Ita 
thro. Vocational Training 3ohmw imdamhloh training of 
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different trades is given to persona over the age of 16. One 
scheme le for the disabled, second la for men and women who 
need this kind of help if they are to obtain suitable employ¬ 
ment after a voluntary period of service in the regular armed 
forces and the third Is directed to the filling of urgent 
vacancies in industries which are important to the national 
economy and which at the same time suffer from shortages of 
skilled labour• Training under these sohemee Is given at 
Government Training Centresi Courses last for six months* 
Maintenance allowanaee are paid to the trainees. Between 1945 
and 1953| 109|519 trainees were placed in employment. 

For supervisore, there are aeperate eourses. There 
are over BO part-time courses In foremanshlp being given nt 
commercial and technical eolleges. In the firms, Training 
Within Industry (TWI) syston of supervisory training is 
introduced. It has three programmes to Improve the euper- 
vlsory ekllli (1) Job Instruction (11) Jeh Relations 
(111) Job Methods, DlBcusslon group method la Introduced In 
training. Bach of the course oonalets of five two-hour 
sessions attended by eight supervisors during working hours. 
The Ministry asBlate the small firms by supplying the 
trainers. The TWi scheme has been Introduoed almoat In all 
the induetrlee, private and government. 

But the peculiarity of the Bduoatlon of the Workere In 
Intf-and 1. not llmltid to tW. »ooatlen.l .dnoatlon glvm Dy 
tta. flm. uid th. go.«™«<t. A gr«t d,nl of work 1. don. by 
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tho voluntary agenolee and that la why they proudly aay that 
'voluntarylem Is esaontlal if the spirit of adult education Is 
to be preserved',7'' The conception of adult eduoatlon is alao 
very broad. Therefore from time to time, we find rmarhs 
like this - 'Adult education has cone to mean the pursuit by 
men and women in their leieure houre of thoee liberal and 
non-vocatlonal etudlee by means of which a man may understand 
himself and his world) determine the personal and social 
value that shall govern hla thought and action and learn 
to serve hie generation In whatever way seems to him most 
vital*.72 

It la not poestble here to mention in detail the working 
of the different voluntary asBOolatlone. The following Is 
the brief list of these agencies which are engaged in promo¬ 
ting adult education according to the alms they have kept 
before them: (1) Trade Union Congress (11) Workers' Educa¬ 
tional Association (ill) Workers' Educational Trade Union 
Committee (iv) National Council of Labour Collegee (v) 
National Adult School Union (vD loung Men’s Christian 
Assoolation (vll) National Federation of Women’s Institutes 
(vill) The Young Women's Ohrlatian Association (lx) Catholic 
Social Guild (x) Church Tutorial Class Association (xl) 
National Organisation of Girls' clubs (xll) National Home 
Reading Union (xlll) The British Drama League (xiv) The 
Art League of Service (xv) The English Folk Dance Society 
(xvl) The British Muelo Society (xvii) Cleff Clubs (xvlll) 
The Labour College, London (xlx) The Working Men’s College, 
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Canden Town and Kew (xx) Morloy College for working men and 
women I London (locl) Golloge for Working Women, London 
(xxll) Avoneroft College, Offenhami Iivoeham, and Worceotar- 
shlre (xxlll) Catholic Workers' College, Oxford (skIv) 
Hoyoake House - Manchester (xxv) Firfort College * Boum- 
vllle (xxvl) Reeldmtlal College for Working Women “ Kent 
(xxvll) Iluflkln College Oxford (xxvlli) Woodbrooke College 
Blmlngham (xxlx) Hllloroft College • Surbiton. 

The aubjeots offered for study are too numerous to be 
mentioned. From Engineering, Economioa, Folitioa, Fublio 
Administration, English language, Philosophy to Muslo, Dancing 
Newspaper Heading• Cookery all the subjects are touched. Only 
WEF conducts olassea of over 50 subjeots under these main 
headings 

(l) History (2) International Affairs (3) Social 
Science (4) Philosophy (5) Psychology (6) Hellgion (7) Natural 
Solenoes (S) Geography (9) lEngllsh Literature (10) Foreign 
Literature and Life (11) Arts (12) Current Affaire. 

The following are the main forms of Workers' Educa¬ 
tion: 

(1) University Tutorial Classes 

(2) Preparatory Classes 

(3) One Year Classee 

(4) Teimlnal Goureee 

(3) University Extension Courses 

(6) 8i>».r School, .nd VMatlon Cour... 
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(7) Week-end Lecture Scboola 

(d) Study Circles 

(9) Correepondence Courses 

(10) Colleges for Workers 

(11) Adult Schools 

(12) Women's Institutes (for women workera) 

( 13 ) Community Centres 

( 14 ) County colleges 

A considerable number of workera are taking advantage 
of these different classes. The recent statlstlos of the WBA 
as given In its Annual Report 1954i will be very much 
interesting in this regard. The figures naturally refer to 
only WEA clasBes. The actual number of workers taking educa¬ 
tion la for greater than this. 


Table 31 1 Table ahowlng the number of different 
clasaea attwided by the workers. 


Name of the class 

Number of 
the classes 

Number of 
the students 

Advanced Tutorial 

21 

2^2 

Three Year Tutorial 

902 

13,656 

Sessional 

744 

12,369 

One Year 

6d4 

11,327 

Teiwlnal 

1,930 

30,014 

14 i 160 

Short Courses 

Informal and Discusalon OroupB 

273 

7,323 

University Extension 

n 

2,266 

Total 

5,522 

92,402 
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Table 31 (Continued) 


Name of the class 

Number of 
the classes 

Number of 
the students 

Week-end WEA Schools 

69 

2,645 

Week-end WETUG Schools 

146 

4,364 

WEA Day Schools 

236 

6,029 

WETUG Day Schools 

240 

6,145 

Total 

711 

23,203 


The real spirit behind all these activities can very 
well be Bummarlzod In the words of Rt. Hon. Vis count Sankey 
who says, 'The only vocation for which adult education 
equips Its members la the vocation of living carefully In the 
modern communltyi It holds out no prospect of no financial 
gain nor of professional advancement, and the whole aim of 
Its classes has consistently been to encourage the man In the 
street to fortify his mind and enlarge his Interests. Its 
whole objectjl can well be called a process of mental rearma¬ 
ment. And the zeal with which that process is being persued 
today is one of the happiest auguries of the strength of 
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democracy In this country'. 

In the U.S.A., the education of the workers has got 
sufficient attention and efforts are made to make the workers 
efficient in their works as well as good citizens. To achieve 
the former aim, apprenticeship training is given In the best 

It would not be wrong to sey that the schaiie 


posalble manner- 








of apprenticeship training in this country la one of the 

best sohemea In the world. Thera are 6000 - 7000 Joint 

apprentloeahlp oommltteea on which one or another American 

Federation of Labour affiliate union la actively partlclpa-" 

tlngi Nearly 9000 eatabllshmante are oovered by these oomml- 

tteest Skilled workers in different trades are turned out 

In thousands who are employed In proper places > To-day there 

Is & trend of taking short term courses which la strongly 

opposed by the AFLi The following extract will show how 

apprenticeship Is valued there. 'Apprentloeahlp creates 

craftsmen. It makes for more substantial citizenship. It 

helps to strengthen the Industrial economy of the country. 

It Improves relations between management and labour and helps 

to insure Industrial peace. It establishes the integrity 

the individual craftsman and invests his funotlon with 
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dignity and worth'. 

The Industries havei It semas, w^l realized their 
responsibilities regarding the education of the workers. The 
Sooony Vacuum Company launches its educational programme with 
a view to Inforalng every employee his responsibility, his 
authority and his relationship with other people. The 
training progrenme informs the wnployees about the company's 
products. Training takes many forms as training for advan¬ 
cement, management training, apprentice training, training 
of technical people and training of dlatrlbutore. It takes 
plaoe on the Job, In the classroom and In the ehop. General 
Eleotrlo Company oonduots a home study oouree In electric 
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appliance ealeBmanehlp In collaboration with the Lasalle 
Hxtenalon University. The International Harvester Company 
of Chicago with the help of the Unlveralty of Chicago conduots 
a Central Sales School. Coursee are given In orientation, 
personnel development, management operation and teohnlcal 
aspects of the Job. Thousands of workers have been graduated 
from the school. The high Ideal which the company has kept 
before It will be clear from the following extract -• 'The 
International Harvester Company is Interested in developing 
a programme of training and education which will increase 
the feeling of unity In the organization, develop individuals 
In the company of responsible positions, facilitate the 
absorption of new employees and returned servicemen and women 
into the organization and In time to contribute to a better 
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understanding of the applloation of machinery in agriculture'. 

The IllBotrlc Auto-Llte Company emphasizes vlsul aids. 

The Genera Motors gives training In the field of management 
and supervision, 'Courses vary from speoial classes of a few 
days duration to a four year oouree whioh together with certain 
presorlbed work in the year lead to an engineering degree', 

But the educational activities are not limited to 
factories only. The American educationists think that 'adult 
education will not be a luxury of a rich Industrial order but 
the neoeaslty of a self-governing nationThe various 
national agencies are taking an active part In this national 
work, workers' Education Bureau (WEB), the department of 




tducatlon of AFL had the purpose 'to collect and dlasernlnate 
information relation to offorts at education on any part of 
organised labour, to co-ordinate and aeBlst in every posalhlo 
manner the educational work now carried on by the organized 
workers and to stimulate the creation of additional enter¬ 
prises in labour education throughout the United States'.^® 

Its programme Includes publication of books and pamphlets, 
one day, week-end and five day Institutes, regular classes, 
small seminars, religious conferences, college assmitblles, 
labour union meetings, civic professional and other group 
meetings. The American Labour Education Service (ALES) 
conducts summer schools and asaleta eduoatlonal departments 
of trade unions, Washington's Birthday Conference of Teachers 
in Workers' Education holds annually under its BuspiosB. 

The Workers' Service Programme (WFA) provides 500 - 1000 
teachers who take workers' classes in rural and Industrial 
districts. 

Residential schools like Highlander Folk School, Hudson 
Shore Labour School, WlBooneln School for Workers' of the 
University of Wisconsin, and the Pasclfio Coast Sohool are 
providing the best type of education for the workers. Here 
also we find a large number of non-vooatlonal subjects. Mere 
mechanical training la not the aim of the education of the 
workers. In the words of James Maure, 'the underlying purpose 
of work.,,' Khicotloii 1, th, 4Mlr, for a bottor oooial ordor 
ond tho ultlnato llboratlon of tho working ■aoooo'.’’ Or in 
tho word, of Goorgo K.Porklno, -tho purpoio of workor.’ 
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eduoatlon is to enable the Individual to get the beet posalble 
In Ilf Of regardlesa of the syetem we live undet'.^^ 

Cities and States are also not neglecting this work of 
unique Importanooi Kenosha and Kansas have workers' education 
oounollB with active projects. Milwaukee, Louisville, Pitts¬ 
burgh, Glnolnnatl, St, Paul, Duluth, Minneapolis and New Haven 
have labour colleges. Political parties also share the work. 
The communist party conducts 'the Workers' School* while the 
Booiallst party conducts the Debs School. The trade unions, 
as we have already seen, knew their responsibility quite well. 
The government then doss not shake off Its responsibility. 

We find that 'the government training activities are designed 
to supplement the Individual sohemes of industries and those 
of various trade unions'. ' 

Different Agencies promoting Workers’ Muoatlon i 

Let us now see the working of the different agencies 
In the foreign countries, that are engaged In promoting the 

education of the workers. 

The most important agency in this respect is the 
government. In the undeveloped country like ours, the 
government has to play a fundamental role In the case of the 
eduoatlon of the adults Including workers. In the words of 
A.B.Thompson, 'to the state is the challenge to recognise that 
adult eduoatlon is no longer a fair-weather luxuty, a frill, 
a sideshow hut the very condition of olvlllaed living'. 
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The other countries have realised this fact and they are 
moving In the right direction. In Russia, we find, it is the 
government that took a keen interest in eradicating Illiteracy 
and In launching various schemes for educating the workers. 

The folk-'BohoolB in Denmark are also getting government 
grants in large sums. In Germany, Mrs.Iamunabal Hlrlekar 
states, a people's college catering for a city of 500,000 
population will have annual expenses of IH 100,000 out of 
which the State pays DM 25,000'.®^ In the U.K,, the govern¬ 
ment is giving a suhstantlal financial aid for the sake of 
the education of the workers, eventhough there the W1SA demands 
more government grants. In the U.S.A., it would be rather 
surprising to see that the State aid had increased so much as 
to become a danger itself. That is why Lyman Bryson, in an 
article written on 'Adult Education In the United States' 
in the book 'Adult Education In Great Britain and the United 
States of America', has warned the government in these words! 
'The intervention of the Federal Government with millions of 
dollars and a determination to eraidoy teachers rather than to 
educate students has endangered standards and created a 
political block'.*'' I-«Tl»s aald. thla wtrme com, 11 v. 
look toward, euoh an undardmaloped country Ilk. tha Gold 
Coaat, wa find that 'th. ulnlatry trarilad from vUlage to 
vlllaga, «cplalBlng to tha people aaaamhled by their ohiafa 
that tha flrat natlv. *oy.rn««t of th. Gold Ooaat attaoha. 
groat importanoa to the programme of maaa eduoatlon'. 

Another main aganey of the eduoatlon of th. work.ro lo 
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the factory Itself In which the workers are working. In the 
foreign countries this agency la also playing an Important 
role in this field. That is i^y, we find that 'the greatest 
part of the training of workers in the United States is at 
present done by Industry itself and within industrial plants'.^ 
As we have already seen, there the factories are very keen on 
this problem and are co-operating with the govei'niaent and 
trade unions to give the highest educational facilities to 
the workers. In the U.K.| they have understood that wider 
adult education movement is essential to increase the quality, 
well-being and happiness of the main body of the manual workers. 
13ven such a small country like Turkey has understood, this 
fact and so we find that, 'by law, instructional courses to 
increase the technical and profesalonal skill of workers must 
be provided by employers wherever the average dally number of 
employees exceed 100, and in addition, all institutions 
Including State factories are obliged to organise courses to 
provide professional training education and entertainment 
for workers' • 

Now keep aside these two agencies and aee ^at the 
workers themselves are doing for their education. In the 
foreign oountrlss, we get ample examples of the great men who 
really were ordinary workers but who by their zeal for educa¬ 
tion were able bo rise to such high ranke. More than two 
decades back, the eduoatlonleta in the U.K. did realize the 
importance of the education of the workers. That is why 
Robert Peers said In 1934, "The first condition of eucaesB 




la that he (l.e. a worker) should learn to know and to under- 
Btand their dimcultles, and that he should be able to 
utilize their experience and even their prejudices in the 
attainment of wider knowledge without saarlflclng anything of 

the epirlt of unprejudiced Inquiry which must actuate him In 
hla work". 

Not only the individual workers, but also the unlone 

of the workers in the foreign countries are taking a keen 

interest in this problem. That is why in the U.K. the Trade 

Union Congress is itself providing education to the workers 

or with the help of W.X.F. and N.C.L.C. In the U,S«A., they 

can proudly say that, Un fact the beet vocational training 

given in the United States today is not given In the eohools, 

it is given on the Job. Our unions have, from their beginning 

recognised their responsibility for supplying well»trained 

Journeymen for the maintenance and development of American 

industryThat is why defining workers' education, Jack 

Darbash says, ^Workers' education, as I understand it, is any 

planned educational activity which a union underbakes, or an 

educational activity undertaken by any agency other than a 

union, where a major objective is to build more effective 
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union citizenship'. 

Let us see whet the unlverBltles in the foreign coun¬ 
tries are doing In this field* In the U.K., we find that as 
early as in ia?3, the University of Cambridge had begun to 
arrange university ertenslon lectures. In 1903, Oxford 
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Unlvorslty accepted the prlnoipl® of Joint co-operation and 
Introduced unlveralty tutorial claeBea with the oo-operation 
of WBAi In 19191 the Adult Education Committee there declared 
that 'the provleion of a liberal education for adult students 
should be regarded by universities as a normal and neoessary 
part of their functions'and almost all the Universities 
In the U>K. are now acting according to this Instruction* 

Today most of the universities In the U.S.A. are doing this 
enormous work individually or with the oo-operatlon of AFL 
and CIO. They have realised the fact that 'the failure of 
colleges and universities to maintain departments for the 
higher education of workers la from the standpoint of demo¬ 
cracy little than a calamity'.That is why Mr.Baswln M. 
Woods and Hellen Vi Hammarberg so strongly emphasise that 
'If a university Is to have its ideal service on the broadest 

basis it oannot escape taking on the function of carrying 
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knowledge to the people'. In Canadai Mr.B.A.Corbetl Is 
proud of saying that, 'there are very few universities In 
Canada without eflitenslon services of one kind or another 
In the U.a.S.H. they are proud of saying that 'through corres¬ 
pondence study hundreds of thousands of Industrial workers, 
agriculturists, educators and office workers are able to 
Obtain higher education without stopping work and irrespective 
of how far away they live from a higher educational establi¬ 
shment'.^5 There are 20 higher correspondence schools with a 

large number of branches there. 

.gmay la th. wsstwn oOTirtrlM 1. th. .tairdh. 
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In th® U.K* w6 find that the ohurch Is taking an active part 

In the field of adult education because 'the Archbishops urged 

that every pariah should become a school of sacred learning'. 

So many religious agenolss like the Woodwork Extension 

Committee, the Methodical Study Centre^ Presbyterian Church 

of England, the Catholic Social Guild, the Catholic Workers' 

College, Oxford, and others are playing an Important role in 

this field with a view 'not to run politics, local) national 

or International or to run lndustx*y or trade unions.but 

to train children to act and according to opportunity, to 

lead, in all spheres of life according to the will of God and 
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precepts of Gospels'. In Canada It was Father Tompklnk, 
vice-president of Sti Francis Xavier who made It a Mecca for 
students of the philosophy and methods of adult education. 

Besides the Church and the Workers' tlnlons there Is a 
large number voluntary bodies that participate in the great 
national work of adult education* We have already seen 
in detail the working of these bodies* In the U*K. the 
educationists can proudly boast that 'the essenoe of the 
movement (i.e. adult education movement) is its voluntary 
character, Its freedom from external control and the Initla- 
tlve which Is vested In the sd-f^governlng student—group • 

The importance of these voluntary bodies oan further be 
reallaed when we see the remark, • Voluntary organisations, 
moreover create and maintain the atmosphere of freedom, 
friendliness and mutual confidence without whloh eucoese in 
this sphere cannot be aohioved. Sseentlally they are the 




guardldne of Intellectual and spiritual liberty'In New 
Zealand, the Workers' Sduoation Assoolatlon, In Auetralla, 
the Workers' Sduoation Asaoolatlon, In the U.SiA., the 
Workers' Education Bureau and in several other countries, the 
voluntary bodies like these are doing a vary important service 
In this field* 

From the foregoing discussion, we come to know that 
in the foreign countries all the different agencies are doing 
a co-operative effort to promote education among the workers. 
In the next chapter, we shall see our special difficulties 
in this regard and sea how we can overcome them. 
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Chaptar VI 


OUR SPECIAL DIFFICULTIES 

Wa are oertalnly wonderetruck to aee a large number 
of Bchemea launched In the foreign countries In order to 
promote the education of the workers• We may also bo 
desirous of Introducing them immediately in our country. But 
It would be harmful if in a zest to start several such schemes, 
we ignore the serious difficulties that we shall have to 
confront. It must be remembered that in the other countries 
they are tackling this problon for the last so many years 
and henoe are now able to achieve its fruits. Here we shall 
have to think twice before introducing any new schane and 
utmost care will have to he taken to see that when it la 
launched, It works smoothly and continuously without any 
breaks. Therefore, our first task is to take into aonslderao 
tion the special difficulties in our way. 

The first stumbling block is our defective school 
system and curriculum. We have seen in detail the German 
school system* and the new trends in the U.S.A. and the 
U.K.® Compared to them, we find, our eohoola scarcely 
prepare boys to be good workers and good citizens. No doubt, 
the Bohemes of multi-purpose schools are being Introduced to 
aehl.T. this alB Dut thara are .ary tm aohool. of thla typa 
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and Btlll a large number of atudente are atuffed with a 
knowledge whloh le of little direct use In their later life. 

Ab theee echools are going to provide the future workers, 
we cannot neglect then while oonslderlng the problem of the 
workers' education! If we limited our attention only to the 
factories, our scheme then will either fall or not work 
efficiently! From this point of view, the present school 
eystem is a great hindrance In our way. 

Another handloap from the educational point Is the 
lack of different psyohologloal teets In the modern Indian 
languages standardized to suit conditions In India, and the 
exports who can administer them! On page 101, we have seen 
a list of records, which C!StlmBon has suggested the schools 
should keep. We also know the great Importance whloh the 
U.S.A. le now giving to psychological testing along with Job 
analyeie.* In this field we are still infanta and it Is not 
pQBBlble to ovBrooB! thlB difficulty In a very short parlod 

of time. 

Than oon.a the problan of funds. Any prograiMB of 
health, rooraatlon or gmoral odnoatlon would neyor auoo.ad 
If wa hara no aufflolent funds to opond over them. Tho 
factories as wall aa the trade unions complain that they 
cannot Introduo. any aultahl. .duoatlonal .oh«. due to th. 
paucity of funds. If they «>ough moiwy. they are always 


rsady "bo liaoW.® this prdblMe 
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But this plea, 1 think, le only half-truth• No doubt 
finance la a problem that la now vexing In all the spheres 
of our national life and here also, naturally It does exist. 

But to attribute all our Inactivity to the want of finance 
and do nothing Is aomething to deceive ourselves. Have the 
trade unions ever thought that to promote education is one 
of their reaponBlbllitlea and some parts of the funds, 
however amall, must be strictly kept aside for the educa¬ 
tional purposBB? VIhlle speaking with a great trade union 
loader, I came to know that they had to spend their money as 
well as energy In fighting with the other trade unions. 

The same la the case of the factories, In the eugar factories 
I visited, I did not find a single attempt made by any of the 
factories with a pure and self-less motive of providing any 
type of education. On the other hand, I waa told by ono of 
the factory managcrc that one ehould not ouppooe that tho 
factorloe would do anything for the education of tho workere. 

The roaoon behind all thle Is an apathy towardo thla 
problw. that now preraUe «.ong all the egencl.e of education, 
Tho goyor»«.t, It eeoo, haa nerer tried to .ak. arrang«ent 
BO that the factorloe can get efflcl«.t worker.. W. do art 
find any .oh««. of .ppr«.tlc..hlp ^Ich the BOV«’n««.t la 
eerlouely launching. The faotorlee themaalToe, have novor 
felt tha need for tho work.™’ education. They have navor 
thought of a long-t«» policy which will glv. duo luportanc. 
to each a och-a. Thoy are only thinking of th. i-m.dlat. 
aeponaoa thoy will hav. to b«ir and rwcaln far aloof fro. 
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launching any auch soheme. The trade unions think that their 
only important work is to get the wages of the workere raised, 
by any means and never think that if they do not provide 
suitable educational facilities to their mmabers, they vrould 
never beoome active and efficient trade unionist a and even 
if they thought like this, they never acted accordingly. 
Another important agency in this field in the western coun¬ 
tries Is the university. Here the unlveraltiee are completely 
neglecting this most Important problem. X requested the 
Registrars of the unlveraltiee of Madras, Mysore, Lucknow, 
Bombay and Delhi to eend me information regarding the kind of 
work they were doing In the case of the education of the 
workers. In reply they all infojmed me that there was no 
such work being done by th«n. Only the Registrar of the 
University of Bombay says, 'The question of introducing 
extension courses for the benefit of workere is under the 
consideration of the University authorities and auoh courses 
are likely to bo introduced shortly'. But a general apathy 
towards thle vital problem at the university level Is very 
much deplorable when we find how aealously the universities 
in the other countries are coming forward to do this Job. 

So the greatest difficulty that wo now face Is not the lack 
of funds, as some are likely to think, but the apathy towards 
this problem. The most important task, naturally before us, 
is to remove it without which we cannot susseesfully handle 

this problvn. 


* See pp. 14^*49* 
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The natural result of this apathy is an over all 
lack of voluntary eoal which really la rasponBlble for making 
tremondoua progress in this field in the foreign countries.* 
Without the squads of voluntary workers one should not expect 
to do any substantial work. And as the voluntary organisations 
are neglecting this problem^ the voluntary spirit is smothered* 
Heally speaking we do not lack volunteers. One of the labour 
leaders said to toe that many volunteers were ready to work 
for their party but they could not give them any work to 
do. I thinkj this la a very sad situation. It Is essential 
that proper use of these voluntary workers must be made* 

If we do not take advantage of their energy and spirit, we 
shall have to blame ourselves. It Is impossible that one 
voluntary worker or the other should enter into this field 
and try to make efforts In this direction. All his attempts 
are then sure to fall. He will not get proper response from 
the workers, he will lose his enthuelasm and he would be 
peeslffllstlc toward this problem in a short period of time. 

So our problem is not so much the laok of volunteers as it is 
the laok of voluntary organisations wishing to do this work. 

Another serious difficulty is the lack of co-operation 
among an the agencies. We do not see that the government 
officers, the factory owners and the trade union leaders 
have come together to dlsouss this problem with a view to 
increasing the national production^ Here, we find that the 
policy of the government la only to make laws and regulations 
without taking the factory owners and the trade unionists 

* See pp.1 30 - 51 » 
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Into confidenoo. And hence, the laws are respected neither 
by the owners nor by the workers. The spirit of the laws le 
never followed with the result that there are laws and laws 
but no one is satisfied with them. The factory owners try 
their best to give the miniraTun possible facilities while the 
policy of the trade unionists Is to oppose the owners whenever 
they get a chance to do so. The ead result of these ccHUbats 
Is that very little beneficial is done for the sake of the 
workers as a whole. So much energy and money is spent on 
these insignificant duels! If It is used for spreading educa¬ 
tion among the workers, no doubt, a very fruitful result 
would take place. We have not yet understood that there is 
BO much power in co-operation and that it la always benefi¬ 
cial to both the sides. 

One more limitation is the lack of the sense of duty 
among all the workers in the factories, To give a oonorete 
eixample, I was told In one of the factories that a medical 
officer there used to ask a question here or there about the 
health of the worker-patients without taking troubles even to 
touch his body and give medicine. On the other hand one of 
the managers said emphatloally that he knew several workers 
who used to go to the medical officer only to get the medical 
oertifioates for getting sick leave eventhough they did not 
actually suffer from any sickness. Ibcoept for a very few 
BKoeptlons of sincere and honest workers, everywhere we find 

the same kind of workers having no sense of duty. Even with 

we havei we can make a good progress 


all the limited resouroee 
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in this field but only if a real duty aetiae does eixiat here. 

On the other hand, we cannot make anything with the idle 
workers oaring only to fill their belllee, however large 
reaouroea we may have. So to oreate a aense of duty will 

also be one of our primary tasks before launching any aoheme 
of workers' education. 

The peculiar character of this worker in the Ahmednagar 
Sugar factories is itself another problem. In the first 
Instance, we must remember that this worker cannot be so much 
ooneclouB as the one in the cities. Hie rural environment, 
we find, is responsible for making him less conscious. He 
can well be described, in the words of Robert Peers, who 
says, 'The typical country dweller is perhaps less eager in 
his interests, slower to make progress in his studies and even 
more diffident about diaouaslon and written work; but he is 
no less certain in hie allegiance once his interest has been 
aroused'.^ But to arouse this interest is a herculean task 
particularly in this factory area. All these workers live 
in a sort of fearful and suspleious environment. Due to 
their sheer ignorance, they cannot understand what is bene¬ 
ficial and what is harmful to them. Many of them follow the 
directions of the trade union leader blindly. If by chanoe, 
the leader proves to be good, they are led along the right 
path otherwise due to poor and dishonest leadership, they 
have to suffer too much. But still they will not rely upon 
any outsider, with whatever good Intentions he might have 
com*. So th. pion.OT lo thl. flili wlU h... to toko thi. 
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poouliar character of the workers particularly in this area 

into oonBlderation before actually starting hla educational 
work. 


Naturally then the problem of the teachers will stand 
before us. Here we shall require enthusiastic and patient 
teachers. They must be like the Christian mlBslonaries with 
only one aim before their eyes. In the beginning they will 
not get much auooess, or they will even have to face severe 
opposition even front the workers for whose rescue they come 
there. Evan If one is ready to step into this field boldly^ 
he should not expect much financial advantage from this work 
as 'with few exceptions, it Is ImpoBslbls at present to earn 
one's living by teaching workers' classsB'. He must also 
reraonber that 'in workers' education, no one waits for 
students to come to a school building or campus olass-roomj 
the teachers go out to the workers to find them wherever 
they are. And it surprises no one If after a teacher's long 
trip, half of the group Is not there or suddenly the room 
is overcrowded with new students. The experienced teacher 
gets used to expecting anything to happen'.^ From this 
discussion, one can understand the peculiar missionary-type 
of teacher we want at present. It is needless to say that 
this is one of the most dlffloiat things in our way. 

We must also take into consideration the large number 
of t.aoh.rB that wtlil ba raqulrad to carry out thia tai«o 
work. In tha umSOO aailnar on Sural iMuoatlon held at 
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Mysore In 1949 the eduoatlonlste, while making a five year 
plan, felt the need to train 2,00,000 teaohera yearly for a 
period of at the moat three monthe. Thus the prohlera of the 

teachers should he solved both from the point of quality and 
quantity. 

Another difficulty that we have to face here Is the 
lack of suitable group leaders among the workers themselves. 
The work of education cannot be successful If there are no 
leaders among the workers who will take a genuine Interest in 
this affair and always Infuse enthusiasm Into the workers to 
take education. Now these leaders must have balanced and 
Integrated personalities with all their powers l.e, physloal, 
moral, Intellectual, emotional and spiritual. Like the 
teachers, they must be patient and persistent. Their 
experience must be wide and varied. They must possess a 
knack to Identify thenselveB with the workers and to lead 
than slowly and smoothly. Not only In the fixed periods, 
should they oome Into contact with their fellow workers hut 
they should particularly take care to use the leisure hours 
of the workers for educational purposes. So one can under.* 
stand the great responsibility that rsate dn these leaders. 
They are in a way the pillars of any type of educational 
scheme that we could launch. The work of the teachers will 
be one-sided. If they cannot get the help of proper group 

leaders. 

Th. p«U.« of grwp iwiw. I. 
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of teachers. The problem la serious, qualltaUTrf.y as well 
as quantitatively. The problan has become a bit more diffi¬ 
cult due to the lack of proper intelligent leaders. The 
present leaders are too few to have a oorapleba hold over all 
the workers, Similarly their minds are filled with the party 
ideas which, unfortunately in our country, have beccune a 
stumbling block in the path of the workers' education. So 
our new and immediate need is to create an intelligent and 
enthusiastic leadership which will lead the workers to the 
path of education in order to make them wise and efficient 
citizens, And this itself Is a very troublesrane Job. 

In the sugar factories, we have to face two more 
difficulties. In the first place, even though some workers 
wish to take education, they will not be in a position to 
take it regularly due to the shift system. Sometimes they 
are off in the day-time while sometimes at night. So they 
cannot devote a particular fixed time to their education 
throughout the month. Then many of the workers In these 
factories are seasonal workers. They leave these places 
when the factory season is over in search of some other Job. 

So there is a great possibility that what they learn in these 
4 or 5 months, wight be forgotten in the next six months due 
to lack of follow up work. So before starting any educational 
work here we must not neglect these two factors. 

The heterogeneous nature of the workers is another 
problem which we will have to take into consideration. Here 
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we find that the workers of different religions are working 
here. Also from table Noi9, we come to underatand that they 
are coming from different parte of India. So it Is very 
likely that in these workers, there should exist some kind 
of narrow religious spirit or local patrlotlsmi While bringing 
them to a oommon platform of education, we shall have to take 
utmost care to see that these two are avoided. 

One more serious handicap, not only peculiar to this 
field but which is observed everywhere, is the lack of 
suitable educational material. We have no proper books which 
oan be supplied to neo-llterates. In the first place we have 
very few libraries and secondly those that exist have scarcely 
books of the right type. It Is also needless to point out 
that we have neither Interesting educational films or film¬ 
strips with attractive lectures, nor posters creating interest 
In education In the minds of the workers. There are also no 
suitable museums and exhibitions. We also cannot get proper 
acGOmniodatlon to conduct these classes. To foster leisure 
time activities, we have no sufficient material of games and 
fine arts. Thus to provide suitable interesting educational 
material Is one of the most Important problems. 

Taking all these various difficulties Into considera¬ 
tion, we shall have to stress the same point which we put 
forth In the first part of this chapter. The real difficulty 
Is neither of finance nor of material. The proUom of ssaaonal 
workers is also not so serious. The heterogenoue nature of 




the workers or the shift system will also do little ham, 
when we once decide to work. The real problan is to create 
inspiration, dynamic social action. There is lack of interest 
In education and of co-operative attitude every-where which 
are the real stumbling blocks in. our way. Even with the 
present scanty material and little funds at our disposal, we 
can do considerable work If we have a real zeal to do so. In 
this oonnectlon I would like to quote Mr.Quy Hunter whose 
article 'Hew Dedication' In Adult Education (U.K.) is repro¬ 
duced in the Indian Journal of Adult Education (Maroh 1951) 

In which he says, 'A considerable part of the resources of 
adult education la at present being largely wasted - wasted 
because It does not elicit the tenfold or hundredfold response 
from the seed which Is planted; not because the ground Is 
atony but because the seed Is dead'*^ If we taka care not to 
plant the dead seed, I think, most of our difficulties would 
be over. 

We shall see, in brief, how to overcome the several 
difficulties which we have seen In great detail. As regards 
the defective school system and curriculum we can do very 
little to change them immediately. Becauee that is a 
question which the government should tackle after conelderlng 
the proa and cons of the problem. It would not be wise to 
suggest an altogether radical change In the curriculum as in 
the past el^t years after Independence, there were eo many 
haphasard changes in It. Bub while making changes in the 
ourrlculum, it would be better if a syetem of compulsory 
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vocational education on the lines of the one In Qeimany as 
deeorlbed on pages 97-100 la followed here. If we do not 
want a complete radical change, the proposals suggested by the 
American educationists to modify their school system* will 
guide us. So In the present state of affairs, what we can do 
at the most is to fill up the gap between the schools and the 
factories by mutual visits, of the workers and the students. 

We shall see in detail In the next chapter what we can do In 
this regard. 

As regards the psychological testa, I think we should 
not waste too much of our money on them. In this regard, It 
would be better If wa keep before our eyes the example of 
Germany where a radical progress In technical education Is 
made In spite of the lack of these tests. To judge the general 
Interests and likings of the students, we need not necessarily 
have minute tests of different kinds.^ These teats would 
Involve additional financial burden and also require much 
time to standardise thmn. Similarly due to the lack of proper 
experimenters, they will not be conducted in a proper way. 

And naturally the conclusions dorlvsd from than are likely 
to mislead. Under these ciroumstances, it Is better to keep 
before our eyes the example of the German system which does 
not give so much Importance to these American type psycholo¬ 
gical teats. On the other hand they are providing enough 
attention to make the best possible arranganonta of the 


* See pp,96-97* 
+ See page 100. 
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different type of ooureea of technical education. We can, 1 
think, get a very valuable guidance from this Qeman acainple. 

Aa regards the financial difficulty, we must first 
bear In mind that we should not wholly dq)aad upon funds. 

To carry out the education of the workers of course, we do 
want funds and in the next chapter, we shall see In detail 
how to tap the different sources to collect sufficient money 
for this purpose. But we should not forget in this connection 
the wise remark of Mahatma Gandhi, lAich rune like this: 

'Per oontra if we have to depend upon money for educational 
progranmie, we may have to wait till Dooma-Day for education 
to be universalized'. ^ And hence Qandhljl was of the opinion 
that as the oommon man could not afford to lay aside his 
struggle for bread, the Tsry struggle should be made the 
medium of education. In the next chapter we shall also 
consider this problem. 

Our next difficulties l.e. apathy, lack of voluntary 
zeal, lack of co-operative attitude and lack of duty-aenae, 
centre round the mind of the workers, owners, trade unionists 
and other social workers. Now it Is not possible to create 
zeal or co-operative attitude or duty sense by increase in the 
wages. We have already seen how that might react In an 
altogether different way.* Similarly it la not the task of 
the bureauoratlo servants to foster this spirit. Now-a-days, 
the government is trying to use the bureaucratic machinery 
for this purpose with the result that much of the progress 


* See p.llf. 
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which wo mako is really only on paper* On pagea 75 - 76 , we 
have seen the aatne kind of views aa expressed by the Indian 
educationists. That is why, Shri S.M.Joehi while speaking 
with me vechemently opposed the idea of using than for this 
purpose. He seems to be of the opinion that there is a lack 
of proper spirit among all the people and that when it is 
generated by such means as the movement of 1942 or the move¬ 
ment for United Maharashtra, different activities including 
the educational ones oan be started. Aooordlng to him people 
should only prepare the ground which will be utilized by an 
uncommon leader like L.Tllak, when he is bom in the future. 

I think, this is rather a fatalistic view and people cannot 
work if they are not able to achieve the fruits of the work 
they are doing. Hence it would not be wise to depend upon the 
future uncommon leader to create spirit and enthusiasm among 
us. To my mind, this is a question whose proper solution 
cannot be given. What oan be suggested is that all the parties 
concerned should come together for this purpose and plan a 
definite scheme and work enthusiastically for its success. 

We should in this case, keep baCore our eyes the example of 
Russia and China, These two countries have shown the world 
that if ths real spirit is created among the masses, huge work 
can be done in spite of several other handioaps. But it is 
very difficult to bring here by outward Imitation the spirit 
they created there* In the end what we oen only say is that 
some sort of missionary eplrlt must be created without which 

our task can never achieve sucoess. 
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Once we create the proper spirit among the massesj our 
next two questions would also be solved then. If the trade 
unions of the different parties come forward to work together, 
the problem of group leaders would not remain so difficult. 
Similarly, for the sake of literacy compalgns and other 
educational work, we can get an army of teachers from the 
persons of different walks of life. The suggestlone^ made 
by the UMBSOO Seminar on Vorkers Education 1952, are guiding 
with regard to oholoe and training of teachers, group leaders 
and organizers- They can be summarized as follows : 

(1) Extensive use of school teachers should be made 
for workers' education. (Of course we should see that voluntary 
teachers are coming forward to do this Job; otherwise It would 
be quite wrong to press the teacher already overburdened 
with his own work to undertake this work.) 

(11) Teachers In universities and other Institutions 
of higher education can also shoulder this task but they must 
have a real sympathy for this work. 

(ill) Special courses of training should be arranged 
for university and other students desiring to take up workers' 

education as a career. 

(iv) Special ooursea of training should be arranged 
for school teachers, group leaders and teachers In workers' 

4 

education. 

(v) Refresher courses for serving teachers as well as 
training courses for new entrants should he arranged. 
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(vl) k high and growing proportion of the tsachera 
should be recruited from among the students and group leaders 
of the workers themselvea. 

If we can naterlallBe these Buggeationai the problem 
of the quantity as well as quality of the teachers and troup- 
leaders would be eolvedt 

The peculiar character of the vlllage^workere and 
their heterogeneouB nature are the other two probleroai But 
they cannot cone in the way once there exists the real spirit ■ 
Similarly when a proper training is given to the teachers and 
ths group leaders I they will very well underetand how to carry 
on their work smoothlyi The lack of eultable material is 
another difficulty which depends upon the funds at our disposal• 
Bo again arises the problem of finanoSi which we shall discuss 
in detail in the next chapteri Another eolutlon to this 
problem of ths supply of eultable material is to get the beet 
possible help from the neighbouring hl^sohools. Hero near 
the sugar factories there are 8"10 high sohoolsi These schools 
are in a position to make suitable ohartS) posters and to give 
help regarding librariesp gymkhana stc» For thlSj there Is 
a need of a co-operative attitude and we have already dlsoussad 

this problem! 

Thus we have seen In detail the dlffloultlea which we 
shall have to face while launching any scheme of the education 
of the workers in the augar factorlss in this district! We 
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hav» also Been the poealble nBans to overcome theee dlffl- 
euXtloe, Now In the next chapter, let uo see what we oan 
and must actually do in thle field. 
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Chapter VIl 


SUGGESTIONS 

We are now in a poeltlon to understand our problem 
completely. We have seen In detail the actual position of 
the workers • We then came to know the different questions 
that should bo answered to solve this problem. We also saw 
what the foreign countries have done to solve these problems. 
We them thought of the probable difficulties In our way and 
also the means to overoome them. Now we can make some 
definite suggestions In order to tackle our problem. In this 
chapter we shall discuss thm. Briefly we are facing the 
following questions In this regardi 

(1) What should be done to have a suitable link 
between the sohool and the factory? 

(2) How should w« tackle the problem of vocational 
guidance? 

(3) What can w« do to assist the workers with financial 
aid in order that they should continue their education? 

(4) What are the possible measures of Job-aatisfactlon? 

(5) What should bo done to give the education of 

health? 

(6) How should we tackle the problem of education for 
reoreatlon? 

(7) How should we eradicate illiteracy among the 
workers? 


« See ppi d9-90* 
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(S) What provisions should be made to give teohnioal 
and general eduqation? 

(9) What role should be played by different agenoies? 

VlhUe making any suggestion, we shall have to be very 
cautious about one thing. We should not be dizzied by the 
various glaring sohemes launched in the foreign countries 
and try to copy them here without taking into consideration 
our peculiar environment and culture. In this regard the 
example of Mexico is noteworthy where •the endeavour to impose 
alien educational patterns on a people proud of their speciflo 
oulture, creeds and traditions has been given up long ago. 

It had to yield to the conscious acoeptanoe of the fact that 
native mexlcan culture can be derived from Mexican reality 
only*.^ It is also found that though the Folk Schools have 
proved to be very aucoesaful in Denmark, it is very difficult 
to open them in the same fona in other countries. That means 
each educational scheme must take into consideration its 
peculiar cxilture in order that it ahould work there Bucoesa- 
fully. We should also not neglect this important fact. 

Before launching any scheme we must have a definite 
plan before ue> Without it, our work would not be systematic, 
and It would bIso be very difficult for us to evaluate the 
work we have done. Hence the first essential thing is that 
there should be a fixed plan before us. Naturally then to 
set out this plan, there is a need of a CwmilBBion. This 

* It is gratifying to note that by the time I had completed 
this dissertation, the government of India "appointed an 
eight member team of experts to advise it in formulating 
detailed sohemeB to cover ell aspects of workers' education* 
The team *.. ■» will make concrete proposals regarding the 
education of trade union representattvea in principles and 





Coaunlsalon will take a broad surrey of the faotory area not 
only from the educational point of view but also from that of 
eoonomlQ, eocial and cultural points. It will study the 
problem from all its angles and make definite suggeatlons. 

As the Commission has to tackle a peoular problenit which Is 
important both socially and educationally, it should consist 
of members from yarlous social layers. There should be 
representatives of the educationists, workers' unions, factory 
owners, voluntary bodies, high schools and of government on 
this Gommlsalan. They can then put before us a practicable 
plan which should be carried out aasidously. In his book 
'Adult Education why this apathy? Dr.Ernest Green has made 
the same kind of auggestlonb (page 123) 

But it would not be wise to sit silent without doing 
anything until the appointment of such a Cammissioni No 
doubt the work after its recommendation would be more 
systematic* But we muet see what we can do immediately to 
solve the various questions which we have seen in Chapter IV. 


Link between the School and Factory s 

Now lot us consider theee questions one by one. The 
first is of haring a suitable link between the school and the 
factory. In this regard wo can copy out the several propoaala 
made by the British educationists and which are diBcusaed on 
pages 93'95. Here we can suggest that the schools should 
invite the workers, trade unionists, factory managers and 


* teohniques of trade union organisation, manage ant and 
finance." (Refs The Times of India, January 29i 1957 ) 
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factory owners to give talks on the different aspects of the 
factories. It would also be more useful If the teachers and 
the students sit round the table along with the workers an d 
managers and have an Infomal talk on the factory-life and 
the prospects therein. The sohools should also arrange 
excursions to the factories. But they should not be mere 
pleasure trips. Care should be taken to see that the students 
really get something useful for their later life. It would 
also be advantageous if these factories allow the students 
to work in their vacation period. The voluntary associations 
of teachers and industrial representatives should also be 
encouraged so that the gap between the school and the factory 
would be bridged. 

By these meansj the factories and the schools can oome 
together. Partioularly the sugar factories we are now consi¬ 
dering can get an enormous advantage, if they try to keep 
contact with the sohools nearby. The managers can judge 
the future prospective workers among the students and make use 
of them. There la always a dearth of proper workers for the 
proper Jobs and hence by this means one of the most troublesoine 
questions before them would be solved. From the students' 
point this is also a very favourable thing for them, because 
they can deoide whether they like this line or not. If they 
like, they oan oome to know its requirements and then they 
oan try to fulfil than. The teachers get a new social 
experience, their outlook is widened and they else boaome able 
to guide the students in this respect. Side by side is the 




problem of vocational guidance. With this prohLetn, we should 
also see that the transition period of the students to the 
factories becomes very smooth. As regards the vocational 
guidance, we can make use of the present career masters• The 
Vocational Guidance Bureau, Btunbay provides them uptodate 
infonnatlon regarding the different ocoupatiohs all over India• 
As our dlsouBslon is limited to the sugar factories in this 
district, I would suggest that these factories should invite 
the career masters in the district and give them an opportunity 
to examine the life of the workers of different types so 
that they can give a clear idea about the workers' life to 
their students. They should also prepare several elementary 
tests, as the factories In Germany have prepared with the 
help of these oareer masters. These tests would be useful 
for them to make the selection of these workers. The oareer 
masters can also help the factorlea to administer these tests 
in a systematia way. Thus on the one hand the factories will 
be benefited by getting adequate means to select proper staff 
and on the other hand the present oareer masters who are now 
lying idle with the diplomas In their hands will get a proper 
field where they oan make use of the knowledge they got in 

their course. 

Another thing that the factories should dc in. this 
regard is that of Job-analysis. In this regard the work done 
in the U.S.A. and as deeorlbed on page 105 will be guiding to 
us. There are different sections in our factor!ee and they 


* see page 100. 
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require workere of different types. To take the eocample of 
these sugar factories, 1 found the following types of skilled 
and semi-skilled workers from one of the faotoriea. Skilled 
workeret- penmen, boilers, pattern makers, oarpentere, 
eleotrloians, head fitters, mechanlos, moulders, switch-board 
operators, turners, welders, wlremen, distillers, drivers of 
crawler type traotora, loco and dleeel engine drivers, motor 
drivers, compounders and nurass, Snnl-skllled workers 
Hates of all kinds, engine drlvere, head khalasla, masons, 
aolderere, tinsmiths, Juice supervlaorB, blacksmiths, drivers 
of wheel tractors, dressers and cooks> 

This Is net an eachaustlve list. There are also different 
sub-types of these workers, e>g* drivers, fitters, and mates 
are of several typeet Now the managers know the requirements 
of these different types of workers, ao it would be better 
If the managere of these factories come together with their 
experlenoed assistants and prepare a pamphlet which will 
desorlbe the requirements of these various types of workers. 

The Association of the Sugar Factories can very well taokle 
this problem. This pamphlet would he very much useful for 
the future workere and they can prepare themseives In that 
direction If they want to enter Into this field. 

As regards the payohologloal testing, we find that the 
present oareer masters cannot do muoh In their sohools. 

But H. oumot WLM. «li« fw "* 

(W.rbuv4»ttl with tJi. ourrloulM aid niltiiria .otlTltd.. 




In their echoola. Similarly, there ie a laejk of group teats 
In Marathi) So, If vre really want to have some good payoholo- 
glcal teats, my Buggestion la that these sugar factories and 
the educational Institutes in. the area should together 
appoint a permanent expert In experimental peyohology In 
order to prepare tests, administer them and advise the 
factories and the sohoole accordingly) He oan also guide and 
help the present career masters In the schools. The schools 
should also give the career masters enough relief to do this 
work) By this schmne the educational institutes and the facto¬ 
ries would come together, the factories would get a proper 
staff and the schools can guide the studenta. 

To give effective vocational guidance we can also 
take Into consideration the following suggestions : 

(Ij Juvenile employment bureaus should be opened) 

(11) There should bo sn employment adviser who oan 
guide the students to choose a proper Job after 

school)’^ 

(111) A sort of guidance Institution as suggested by 

Paul B)Klelr and Ruth B)Mopflt, should be opened) 

If there exists suoh a oo-operatlon between the sohoole 
and th)B) faotorl)B, It would b) my «ucb •))/ to oolwo tho 
problom of tho transition ptrlod of tho Btudwto. As In tho 
U.a.A. or In Oormmy, It It poBOlblo for tho high oohoolo 
around thaaa factorloa to gl»o taohnleal training, If tha 


* See page 101 
O Sea page 10i» 





factorlBB come to help thenii Or the factories themselvee oan 
open a aohool, The manager of the Godavari Sugar Mills, 
Lakshmlwad said that if, the Association of the Sugar Factories 
took a lead In this regard, the prohlem would be Buocesafully 
solved. The labour officer of the Changdeo Sugar Factory at 
Ghangdevnagar, also expressed his view that the Sugar Factories 
in that district should make a combined effort in that dlrec-* 
tion. 


The suggestions made by the British educationists 
in this regard can be translated Into action in our country. 

The idea of Compulsory National Service^ also worth practising. 
It would also be very useful if our schools and colleges 
exert to solve the actual problems of the country. For 
example in the U.SiS.R., the university of Moscow synthesised 
around 2^0 new compounds of hydrocarbons and their derivatives 
for utilizing them to improve the existing methods of 
produotion and to make new products, examined the soil on 25 
tracts of land for state farms with a total area of over 
600,000 hectares, arranged an expedition for shelter-belt, 
afforestation and did a lot of other work,* If we can thue 
bring our academic world near the practical one, the tranefer 
of the students from the school to the factory, no doubt 
would be very smooth. 

In all the schemes, we may evolve here, one point should 
always be rwimabered. It la not possible either for a sugar 

* See pages 101*04* 

+ Sas pags 104i 
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factory or a high school In this area to carry out a adheme 
Indapendwtly as wa see m the big foralgn concarna. It Is 

only possible if they aome togsther and make a oollectlve 
effort. 

Finance : 

Now let ua dlacuas the problem of financial aaBletancee 
One thing la certain^ the education ahould be aa cheap as 
poaalble. We have seen the Ipw feea charged in the Up5«Ai and 
UiK. It would be better if we oould give It free like the 
NGLG in the U>K-° Xt la also neoeBsary that there should be 

A 

a provision of liberal Baholarahlps as is in the U.S.A* Like 
the universities in New Zealandi^ the Poona University should 
also allow the workers to attend leotures upon payment of 
the very moderate feesi The government Itself ahould follow 
the example of the Soandlnavlan countries In offering 
substantial scholarships to the workers to continue their 
education! The factory owners should also help them giving 
direct financial aid by way of soholarshlps or Inarement In 
the wages or giving other facilities and amenitiesi 

It la true that we shall require abundant funds for 
this purpose. We shall have to make provision not only of 
adequate soholarshlps but also of suitable teachers and of 
proper educational material. This would Involve a heavy 
financial burden. So we ehall have to tap the moat poselble 
rssouroes to oolleot funds for this purpose. Here are some 

* See pages 151^59* 

o Sea pages 108-09* 

® See pages 109-10» 

+ See page 110 

i)t« sse page 110. 
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of tho reBOurces > 

(1) Donations from individuals (11) Contributions 
from ths workars (ill) Ohargse from tha oantaan and faes 
(Iv) Grants frcnt tha local bodies Ilka Grampanchayats oto» 

(v) Grants from tha Central and State Govarnmanta (vl) HaLps 
from tha Social organisations Ilka the Rotary Clubs, Ladles 
Clubs atci (vil) Co-ordination of Stats Welfare Departments 
(viil) Grants from (a) Local Sducation Authorities (b) Religious 
Bodies (o) Political Parties (d) Factories (ix) Benefit 
Farformances like dances and dramas (x) Sundry Receipts from 
tha sale of literature and other educational materialt 

If all these sources are tapped, we shall not lack 
funds for this purpose. The only thing is that there should 
be an enthusiastic voluntary orgwlsatlon that will coma 
forward to do this work. 

Our disouBSlon regarding the financial help will not 
be complete, If we do not take into account the outlook of 
Mahatma Gandhi on this problma. He was of the opinion that 
mere literacy training quite aloof from the workera' life, 
was bound to fall and hence the workers' very struggle for 
life should become the basis of education. Along with 
eduoatlon, that should also improve his eoonomlo situation 
and thus he would achieve the fruits of education jjimedlately. 

At Sevagram the educational work spread so much as to 
open a Consumers' Co-operative, a Grain Bank, a Go-operative 
Dairy, a Co-operative Housing Society, a Orampanohayat, a 




Basic school, Kaaturba Hospital and All India Spinners' 
Assooiatlon. We have also seen how the Antlgonlsh Movement 
In Canada was able to solve the economic problem of Antlgonlsh 
along with the educational onci In a five-year experiment 
made in Greenville country, South Carolina, in 1936-A.I, the 
University of North Carolina was able to achieve the following 
with the co-operation of a school: 

(1) A oo-operatlve Store (11) A Oommunity Potato 
Curing House (111) A Community Cannery (iv) A Credit Union 
(v) A Community Egg Hatchery (vl) Plant Beds for sweat 
potatoes, tomatoes etc. (vii) A Beautification Programme 
(vlll) A Clinic Building (lx) A County Library (x) A 
Collective Buying Programme for schools (xl) Development of 

i 

Co-operation between feeder schools and high sohools (xll) 
Improvement In the achievement records In the school (xlii) 

Hot lunches In the sohools. It la needless to point out that 
this experiment was able to help the villagers eduoatlonally 
as well as financially. If the universities of our country 
come forward to perform suoh a task, I think, one of the most 
troublesome problems would be solved. For the Poona University, 
this Sugar Factory Area Is one of the best flslda to carry 
on experiments of this type. Another possible remedy is to 
make use of the workless manbera in the famUles of the 
workers. From table 7, we came to know that E or 3 dependents 
are lying idle in each one of these families. Similarly 
aooording to table S, In every family 1.5 women are without 
any work. Table 10 shows that 27.1 per cent workers have no 

* See page 111. 
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work for 4-^ months. Now If a proper use of this Idle labour 
Is made by giving them some vocational training along with 
the cultural education^ we can solve the financial problem along 
with the educational one. 

Job Satisfaction ; 

On pages 111 - 16 , we have dlsoussed In detail the problem 
of Job-satisfaction along with that of Incentive and environ¬ 
ment changes. On pages 36-42, we have seen the possimiatlo 
as well as the Irresponsible attitude of the workers. The 
attempt of the factories to satisfy the workers Is to give 
bonuses after a long fight with the trade unions. We have 
e.en ho* this might result ixaiitly In an opppalt. dlrsotlon. 

Hnica this proW,» ahould b. t.cldad tury ddllcatalr. My 
luggaatlana In this regard are a. follm. - 

A. In the O.S.A. and O.K.i th. managaunta aheuld taka 
the labour Into ooufldonoo. Tboy tfionld dlaouoa tho probl« 
of produotlon with th« and try to got tholr oo-optratlon. 

Tboy oan got It If tboy aootpt the prlnclplo of oolltotlTO 
bargaining whloh la praralont la the H.S.A. Tboy oan than 
taka Into oonaldaratlon the different faotora of Job aatlo- 
faction 00 mentioned on page 113. That would bdlp thorn to 
got tho real and whola-haartad co-opwation of the workoro. 

They ahould not give mor. atra.e on th. .Alary lno«.tly.. 
Aa .lr..dy mentioned on peg. 11A, bhoy ahould know that thar. 
ar, other lno«.tlv.a Ilk. .dvwio—t, aaourlty. ouporvl.lan, 
hour, of work, pr..tlg.. prld. of work oto. whloh Indue. 

•■poopl. to work. Adoguat, «r,lronm«.t.l ohangoa ar. al.e .bl. 




to make workers satisfied with their Jots. I shall, therefore, 
advise our factories to make experiments to Judge the effects 
of music I Illumination, cafeteria, the rest room and such 
other devices on the production of the faotoilaB. 

Our factories have not yet realised these Important 
psychological facts and hones ths bitterness bstween the workers 
end the managements is continuously Increasing! In cne of 
the factories, the group of higher authorities of the factory 
told me that they were treated as villains by the workers. So 
long as this kind of enmity prevails between the management 
and the workers, we should not expect to get Buccese in any 
educational work which wo may carry herot While discussing 
over special dlffioultlss, we have seen in detail the apathy, 
lack of oo*operatlon and lack of duty sense among the workers• 
The only remedy for this is that the managements should take 
into account these psychologloal faote and act accordingly. 

Health and Recreation» 

The problem of health and recreation Is complanontBry 
to that of job-satisfaction, By providing adequate raollttles 
of health servioe and reoreational education, It ie possible 
for the factories to make their workers optimistic and 
enthusiast! 0 . Lot us see what wo oan then do In this regard. 

While launching a health programme, we shall be much 
guided by the reoonmendatlone of the UNBSOO Smalnar on Rural 
Adult iducatlon held at Mysore in 19W- There omphasle was 
given on the 'health and home' programme and the eduoatloniets 
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pointed out the need for epecial attention to : 

(i) the problem of dirt and filth. 

(il) the need for preventive measures along with 
curative ones. 

(iii] spirit of service to the community. 

We have discussed in detail on pages 116-21, the various 
facilities which the British industry is providing to the 
workers, in Great Britain. I shall suggest to our industries 
that they should take them into account and try to translate 
them into practice here. If we are able to do this much, our 
health system would no doubt be very successful. 

It is not possible in our country to follow the 
Programme of Labour Health Council* as was carried on the 
U.S.A., due to the lack of funds, medical experts and social 
organizers. But the two needs which were made dear by the 
programme are also felt here and hence we should make arrange¬ 
ments to start a permanent Health Advisory Office as well as 
a Metropolitan Welfare Council on multiphaslc screening. It 
would also be advisable if the Poona University can launch 
a Health Programme as was launched by the University of North 

Carolina (U.S.A.) in 1936-41-® 

We can very well follow here the idea of health centres 
and rest houaae of the U.S.S.E., ea deacrlbed on pagea 122-2J. 
The augar faotnrlea in thia diatrlot nan eatahllah a health 


^ See pagea 
O See pages 117-lS- 
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oon'tx's on tjho bank of tiho rivers Godavari or Pravara* All 
the factoriee can start a co-operative Central Hospital to 
treat the workers suffering from serious diseases. If they do 
such things really beneficial to the workers, It will not be 
a difficult task to win the confidence of the workers. A 
scheme of this type Is being recently launched by the Bombay 
Government In respect of certain other industries in the 
State. 


As regards the recreational education, we should note 

the facilities the factories in the foreign countries are 

giving to the workers. Sven the newly developed China has 

set up 1261 palaces of culture, 9206 clubs and 2723 Had 

Corners in workshops. There are 16OO trade union film 

projection teams, 17,000 libraries and 11,900 workera' mualo 

and dance units.^ In the U.K., the factories give leave with 

full pay and provide material for games etc. to the workers. 

In the U.S.B.R. enough protection Is given to the labour*^ 

For want of space It la not possible to describe it in detail 

here. The main thing is that, In the words of Prof.B.B.Lane, 

'work satisfaction can usually be achieved In modern Industry 

e 

where management is fully alive to the problem' and that 

'its responsibility Is not fulfilled by handing the worker 

a pay packet, but should foster his growth and development 

6 

SB a national duty'* 

It would be very much ueeful for us If we develop the 
Idea of oommunity centres here. We have eeen the working of 
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th6so oflntrsa Iti the U,Kii From tabla 15i ws OBins to know 
how this lelsuii's time is not usefully spent by 39*4 pw oent^ 
workers. Table 16 shows that there Is an urgent need for 
developing the oreatlve leisure time interests among the workers. 
Henoe we should also try to establish otmununlty centres In 
order that the workers should get an Interesting place to 
spend their leisure time In a healthy manner. It is possible 
to take the help of the neighbouring schools for this purpose. 
The example of Felldlng Community Centre started at Fellding 
Agricultural High School In New Zealand is before us. Our 
high schools can help the factories In the following way <- 

(1) Providing a building. 

(11) Providing teachers of games^ mu8lc> drawing eta. 

(til) Providing material for athletics^ muslci drawing 

etc. 

This sportsman spirit can be developed if the oompeti-* 
tlons of games and arts are arranged among the workers of 
these sugar factories. The present sport festival also can 
be utilised for this purpose. The community centres can do 
this work efficiently. 

If we thus start community centres, our vexing question 
of creating optimism among the workers would be solved and 
henoe it Is necessary that the managanentB of the factories 
should consider this problem seriously and should not place 
It aside thinking that it Is nothing but one more Item for 


* See pages 123^24' 
d 3es page 12^. 
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additional expenses• 

Llteraoy i 

The problem of literacy is as grave as It was three 
decades baok| when the cempalgns of adult education had Just 
started in our country. Prom table 19 we come to know that 
still nearly 55*3 per cent workers are Illiterate and hence 
we can very well understand the Importance of this problem. 

The Idea of mere literacy training is now given up and 
it has beoone one of the aspects of social education. But 
some educationists like 3hrl. Parulekar are of the opinion 
that In the hurly-burly of social education with an anphasls 
on recreational activities, the very core of It l,e, literacy 
education la neglected,'^ There Is of course some truth in 
this view but we should not forget, In the words of Prof. 

Humayun Kablr, that 'literacy is not a complete Insurance 

against mass there Is no denying that It is a 

, , d 

valuable oheok'• 

Let us consider the reasons of the failures of our 
literacy campaigns, Compared to the Bussian exporljnent In 
this regard, we find that w« were not able to evoke the proper 
spirit. These campaigns were only sporadic end follow-up 
work was never attended to, with the result that the relapse 
Into Illiteracy was on a large scale. These campaigns were 
never treated as a national fight against the most dreadful 
enemy of the nation, All the different agencies of education 
had never com. together to fight oo-operetivaLy against this 
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•n«my. The llllteratea themaelvae never felt the need of 
literacy, Definite planning was lacking in all theee oampaigna. 

To oarry out euooesefuUy these oampaigna, it la very 
eaaential to create enthuaiaam all over in order to get 
aufficient teachers> As In the Gold Coast, Russia and China, 
wo must induce every one to share this work, We should have 
slogans like 'Learn and teach yourself, 'Down with illiteracy 
in seven years', 'Teach your neighbour and learn from him'. 

In the factory, we should make a survey and should decide to 
make all the workere in it literate within a fixed period and 
then should follow that programme very assldouelyt In this 
connection, the Second Five Year plan (1956"6l} chalked out 
by the Mysore State Adult Dduoatlon Council^ Is certainly 
praiseworthy but one can note its smell scale scale as only 
10 lakhs out of $2 lakhs illiterates are going to be made 
literates, within the next five years. There should be 
•Blaokboards of shame' and reduction In wages to curb 
illiteracy as well as merits of honour, publicity in the 
newspapers, and increments in the sslarles in order to 
encourage the workers to become literate, ^e work should 
mainly be done by voluntary organlaersi Dr-L.Mukherjae has 
suggested one sohmce^® which is solely in the hands of the 
paid servants. He suggests hhe appointment of 60,000 paid 
teachers, each on a monthly salary of Hs.yo ho do adult 
education work. They are to wipe out UHteraoy in 20 years. 

A scheme of this type io hound to fall because on the one 
hand it is too expensive and on the other much of the work 
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done by these workers will be only on paper and not in 
actuality. 

We shall get a very valuable guidance from the literacy 
campaigns launched in the Soviet Union and In the Peoples 
Republic oi China. But while Imitating those campaigns, we 
shall have to take care first to bring together all the different 
agencies of education and to see that the workers and the 
trade unions are actively supporting than. Otherwise there 
is every possibility of the outburst of labour unrest on 
account of hasty compulsory schemes. 

General Education ! 

Table 20 shows that many of the workers really desire 
to take education. The managers of the factories also do 
not deny that the workers should be educated. Table 30 gives 
the idea of the different subjects they want to learn. Now 
our task is to make arrangements for the education of the 

workers. 

We can give education to the workers by using the 
dlffsrent types of oduoational sotlylty. So hors « can also 
have the following types of educations! activity. (1) Univer¬ 
sity tutorial olasass (11) Preparatory olaaa (111) Unlvsralty 
actsnslon Oourasa (Iv) One year clasaea (v) Tsmlnal olaaasa 
(vl) Sumer Schools and Vacation Couraes (vli) Weekend 
laotur. Schools (vlll) Study Circles (lx) Corrsspondsno. 

* See pages 130-3^- 
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Coureea (x) Collegee for Worktra (xi) Adult Sohoola (xll) 
WoiaenB Inatltutaa (xlll) Comiaunity Cantree. 

For thla purpoae we can vary wall uae the lelaure time 
of the workera. Similarly the managements should give suffi¬ 
cient relief* to the workers to attend the courses of these 
types. The managamenta thanaelyes should conduct such oouraes 
BO as to Increase the efflolsnoy of the workers. Hie appren¬ 
tice schemes as prevalent in the U.K., U,3.A., Germany or 
UiS.S.R. should be ImmedlateLy started here. In order that 
the workers should really believe in educationi promotions 
should be based on periodic testa as is done In the U.S.S.R,''^ 
or In the U.K. The government should also come to help the 
factories in this respect and a sohame like TWI in the U.K.*^ 
should be started here under the auspices of the factories 
and the government. We should remonber the wise ranark of 
one of the foremen in the Russian factory who said that *to 
raise production inventions and devices were not enough; 
the most important thing waa the workers' knowledge, their 
akllls^.^^ And hence the factories should give the maximum 
possible privileges'^ to the workers. It is needless to 
repeat this topic hers ab we have described It in great detail 
In the last chapter. 

As in the U.S.S.R*, we can make use of the correspondence 
courses. There w# find 20 higher correspondence sohools with 
a large number of branohea, and 450 correapondenoo d^artments 

* See pages 135*^37* 
a See pages 137-^3^' 
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at regular hlghir eohoqlB. Iduoation la provided to more 
than 40,00,000 man and woman by oorreapondanoa.’^ Our 
unlvareltlaa, collages or Mg high schoola In the oltlaa can 
convanlantly start auoh oorraapondanoa oonrsaa. Of ooursa 
thay would be utilised by the workers only if they are first 
oonvinead of tha utility of education. 

Another possible device that we can pick up Is that 
of Discussion Group Schama prevalent In New South Wales in 
Australia. It Is economical and can cover a vast area at tha 
same time. According to this schema tutors are required to 
write five to fifteen lectures varying in length to stimulate 
disQUBSlon and further reading. They are supplied to groups 
of 5 to 16 persons in any part of the State with a selsoted 
book box on loan from the adult education centre. The 
lectures are posted to group leaders at fortnightly intervals. 
The WSA organises a ten-day school each year in dlaousalon 
group techniques. The sucoess of the scheme d^ends upon 
the ability of the group leader. I think, if we prepare 
efficient and able group leaders this system can be success¬ 
fully Introduced in our country. 

An experiment made by the Mysore State Adult Education 
Counoll is also worth-noting in this oonneotlon. On the 
linos of the Danish folk schools, they have started Vldyapaeths 
or People's Colleges for the villagers between 16 and 25 in 
their state. They are providing both thsoretioal and practical 
training along with the cultural education. The period of 
training lasts for slk months. All education is free. 
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Lodging 1b also free» For boarding expoiBeBi each scholar 
gets a scholarship of Rbi 2$ per month* The following are some 
of the subjects that constitute the syllabi agriculture) 
cattle and poultry rearing, study of cultural history, Indian 
constitution, general and human geography, fundanieatals of 
the leading religions in the world etc* The optional subjects 
Include spinning and weaving, nat-weavlng, book keeping, 
printing and dyeing etc. With certain modifications In the 
syllabi, It la possible to follow this example in the sugar 
factory area. 

In the sugar factories, we have seen that 27*1 PW 
cent workers have no work at all for k to 6 months. It le 
possible, that these workers can be asked to Join particular 
courses in this period. The managements will naturally have 
to make adequate provision for these coursee and to see that 
the successful workers are given due inoremaate and promotions. 

Another topic which should bo disouBsed by the by Is 
that of trade union education. It Is not poaelble here due 
to want of space to dlsouss this problem fully. But we 

taiOT th. g«at> that 1. glvm to .duoatlon 

tr th* trad, union. In oth«- oountrl.a. Ih. book -Trad. Union 
Bduoation' uhioh ia a roport from a working body aot up by 
th. Workw*' BduoatW A.a.oi.tion (U.K.19J3) giv« a a«r 
idoa of th. Britiah .ohi.y«.«.t. in thl. rogard. Th. Soriit 
attnipt in thi. r.g«'d o». b. Judg«l from th. hookl.* 'Trad, 
union Organlaation of a Faotory' wkiob i. a «oord of th. 


*(■ See table IB. 





union B dlfforont aotlvltlss at th© Molol^ov Motor-Gar Works 

in Corky• One of the taska of the primary trade union 

organizations In China la ’to organize oultural, political 

and technical studlea as well as cultural and apcrta actlvi- 
15 

tlea'. There trade unlona at all levels have aet up achools 
for training cadres. In the U.S.A., different pclltloal 
parties like the Socialist Party and the Communist Party 
conduct schools. Similarly voluntary organizations of the 
workers such as AFL and CIO are paying enough attention to 
the education of the workers. In our country the Aslan Trade 
Union College, Calcutta Organized by the ICFTU (International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions) is doing some useful 
educational work for the workersIts activities include: 
wall newspaper - display and discussions, exhibition of 
charts - display and discussions, drama, music, poetlo 
composition, debatee, reading rorai and library, literacy 
claases and Indoor games. But this work Is on a very small 
scale taking Into consideration the vast Industrial field In 

our country. Our workers’ organizations should therefore, 
take a good lesson from these activities of the workers* 
unions In the foreign countries and should start educational 
work without losing any further time. 

Thus we have dlsousaed In detail the problem of the 
education of the workere. Aa said In the Introduction, my 
survey was a limited one bub I was sure that even this small 
survey would bring before our eyes one of the gravest and the 
moat ne^eoted problems In our country. But It Is no good 
rspentlng over our past neglig«oe. It Is now high time that 
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He should tsks Into oonsldarotloD the eerloue effsote If ve 
still £0 on overlooking this vital prohleni Ve should hear 
In Bind that In future It la the Hoiker liho la going to nils 
over country. And henoe our first and the most eesentlel 
task Is to train this naster of our nation Imedlately. If 
he remains Ignorant and peselielatlo) denooracy and freedom 
hIU soon disappear and the undemooratlo and eanl-fasclst Ideas 
under the pleasant veil of peace and humanity h111 oreep In 

■ 

to crush out uhat ve have achieved after 190 years of etrusi'le 
for freedom, that la vhy the only slogan we should now keep 
In mind is 'The worker Is our maeter) train him at once'. 
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Qh&pter VIII 


mmm of suggest ions 


(1) Got eminent 

(l) Should appoint a CanmlBsion to InvestIgata Into 
the problan'^ of the woi*kem' eduoation- 
(11) Should help the workers finanolally by giving 
grants and soholarshlps for taking eduoatloni 
(ill) Should provide buildings where they are not 
available to start aoomunity centres- 
(iv) Should start approntloe Bohemes In the factories. 

(v) Should induce the voluntary organisations to 
start this workt 

(vl) Should provide eduoatlonal material like films, 
and fllmstrlpe. 

(yll) Should set up oiroulating llbrabrles and museums. 
(Vlll) Should glTO tho fullort uo-opwotlo* to other 
organlaatlons doing this work. 

(lx) Should oompi. tb. footorloo to provide odowtlonal 
fooUltlMi onl tho worhore to toko oduoatlon. 

(x) Should «.k. ovollobl. th. oo-oporotlon of uuBorouO 
othor govonmont dW"tB«t» ond loool ogonoloo 
roopoMlUo for the t<talnl«trotlon of Industrlol 
lOHO ond OO"!*! •"Tlooo and for the aupply of 
' information* 

» SOO pogo m Soot note. 
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(2) Faotory-(wnera i- 

(1) Should start sohools for the young workers in 
oo-operatlon with the other factories. 

(11) Should start a sohsme of apprentloeshlp individually 
or In oo-operatlon with the government* 

(111) Should give soholarahlps> promotions and honours 
to the workers taking education. 

(Iv) Should give workers faoilltlea like those of a 
gymnaslunit suitable rooms for olassesi off days 
with pay, relief eto* for taking education. 

(v) Should take help of the career mast era In the 
neighbouring high schools and prepare suitable 
psyohologloal teats and make arrangement for 
educational and vocational guidance to the workers. 


(3) Workers i- 

(1) Should be ready to take advantage of the different 
recreational and educational facilities they 
might get. 

(H) Should know their responsibility and do their 
factory work as a national duty. 

(lU) ah<»w ei»« ap mtlooK mi tak. 

a brlghtar tIw timarl. thalk 
(It) ShouW bt praparad ta apmi ...athln* an aduaatlen 

(T) ShauW b, PP.par .4 ta ...rift., thalr 

period for education. 


(4) Workers* Unlous 

(1) Sh«>ld nak. .rr««««>» t" 
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only of their mmibers but of all the workers, 

(11) Should give the best possible oo-operatlon to the 
govemment, faotorlea, unlversltiee atid other 
organizations in thla regard. 

(Ill) Should provide efficient, ^thuelastlc and 

Intelligent group leadere who oan carry out the 
work of eduaatlon siaeng their groups. 

(Ivl Should induce workers to take education. 

(t) Should teach the workers to behave with reeponeiblllty 
along with deoandlng due rights and wages* 

(vl) Should carry out the work of eduaatlon through 

(a) Industrial trade unions (b) local federations 
or oounoUe of trade union branches (o) national 
trade union oentres or (d) special educational 
organisations aet up under trade union auspices. 

(vll) Should undertake tasks which eleewhere fall 

within the scope of the general school systun as 
our general ayetema of primary and aecondary 
education are defective. 

(5) Universities J- 

(1) Should prepare aultable literature for the workers, 

(11) Should make provlalon of the training of teachers, 

(111) Should conduct research In this field. 

(iv) Should induce their students to Join the literacy 
eompalgns and the like work. If necessary, thsy 
should make ocnpulslon In their regard. 

(v) Should allow the workers to attend the university 

lectures with medtrate fees as la done In New Zealand* 
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(vl) Should start sxtra'*aural olassss for the workers 
BO that the workers oan take different Independent 
oourses or oourses leading to the university 
degree ae is done In the U.K. and U.3.A. 

(vil) Should Join hands with the workers unions to 

carry out eduoatlonal work. The Poona University 
should start the course of Sugar Technology. 

(vill) Should start correspondence courses as Is done 
in the n.S.S,H< 

(lx) Should take an active part in starting some 
oo«operatlve practice work amoner the workers 

- -- - M p— » «« - m 

like that of the Antlgonleh In f’anprte. 

(x) Should make arrangement for the oourses of special 
activities designed for the training of trade 
union officers and representatives In the field 
of Induetrlal relations. 

(xl) Should be prepared to give proper recognition to 
the aeplratlons which Inspire the various workers' 
movements and to adapt thslr methods of teaching 
and organieation to fit worklng-'olass needs. 

Other Orgonlaatlona i- 

(l) The temples mosques and ahurches should use 

part of their funds for the sake of the oduoatlon 

of the workers. 

(Ul The neighbouring high schools can he used as 
community centres* 

(ill) These high schools should as far as possible 
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provide teachers and educational and recreational 
material to these oonmunlty oentreSi 

(Iv) The high schools should also co-operate with the 
factories for opening a technical school and 
preparing suitable peyohologlcal tester 

(v) They should bridge the gap between the school 
and the factory by such means as taking the 
students to the factories, asking the factory- 
managers to give talks to the students etci 

(vi) Other voluntary organisations in the surrounding 
arsa liSi the organisations like the music clubi 
Doctors* Association etc* should lend their 
po-opwatlon in thrir particular flflda, to the 


HorkirBi 
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AFFWOlS 

Apptsdlx 1 

Factories vlaltad 


Name of the Faotoxy 

Nuniber of 
vorkers 
Interviewed 

Ihe Belapur Sugar Company Ltd., Karlgeun. 

97 

The Maharashtra Sugar Mills p Tilaknagari 

59 

The Oodayarl Sugar Mills, Sakarwadit 

55 

The Godavari Sugar Mills, lakshmlwadli 

52 

The Ghangdiv Sugar NUlt, ChuigdaYnagRr. 

27 

The Co-operative Sugar Factory, Pravranagari 

50 

Total 
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Appsndlx 3 


Oaqatlonnalre gtvQH to the factory nanagerB 
for Infoxmatlon regarding the faotorlea 

General 

(1) The number of workers (including the technicians) 

(2) The number of men workers 

(3) The number of women workers 

(4) The number of boy*workerB 
(3) The number of technicians 

(6) The number of skilled workers 

(7) The number of unskilled workers 

(G) What are the different sections In the factory 


Regarding Education 

(1) How much education do you consider essential 
tdille appointing a worker? 

(2) (1) What la the proportion of the unskilled 

labour? 

(11) Do you find their echool education useful 
for your factory work? 

(3) (1) Would it bo beneficial for the factory If 

the workers get some more education? 

(It) What education would be beneficial? 

(4) What help would you give If It la decided to give 
such education? (help regarding tlmsy placet 
teaohetSt money etc.) 

(5) What co-operation do you expect from the government• 
workersI labour-erganlsatIons and the publla? 

(6) (1) Have you made ease arrangement for the 

eduoatleh of the workers at present? 

(11) How many workers are taking its advantage? 
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(7) Health and education are complementary. 

Are there any facilities for the health service 
In your factory? 

If so, what are they? 

What new facilities can he provided? 

If not whgt are the difficulties? 

(d) What are the arrangements for workers' education 
in the foreign countrxes? 

What facilities are given? 

What are our difficult!ee in this regard? 


Date : 


Signature 
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Appendix 4 


QuttBtlonnaire given to the eduoatlonlete, faatai;^ 
jnsnagera, faotory ownere ete> 


(1) B/ adult education do you mean 

a) only liberal (cultural) education? 
bj only vocational education? 
e] combination of both? 

(2) Do you think that the education of the workers la 
an important problem in our country today and 
that it must be tackled immediately? 

(3) In HuBBla« they were able to eradicate illiteracy 
almost in about 15-20 yeara» but In our country 
the literacy oompaignB have proved to be not 
vary euocdssful, If not complete failures. 

What may be Its reaeona? 

What should be done now? 

(4) What kind of education In your opinion should bs 
given to workers In general and those in the 
sugar factories in particular? 

(5) In the annual report of the Workers Educational 
Assoolation Tu,K« 1954) It ie said that volun¬ 
taryism is essential if the spirit of adult 
education la to be preeervodt 

Do you agree? 

Can voliaitary efforts alone solve our problem? 

Does our country lack in the voluntary efforts? 

If S0| why? 

What measures should be taken In order to 

aooelerate theee efforts? 

(7) Oandhlji saidj *1 came to the oonolualon that not 
vocatlon-^ouiA-literary training but literary 
training through vocational training was the 
thing' * 

Do you agree? 

If yes - Why? 

If net - Why not? 

(d) Aooording to the views expressed by the Bureau 
of EduoBtion, Ministry of education, Gevernmmt 
of India every school should beoome a oMuaunity 
centre* 




l\] 


lit Mflsiiri can you auffiwt t* wit® 
Botioola Mly dwalopad 





Appendix 5 



Peraone Interyletred 



Name of the peraon 

Date of 
Interview 

( 1 ) 

Shrl MtV.Nadkaxny, Labour Welfare 
Officer 1 The Belapur Sugar Company• 
Harlgon. 

30-11-55 

( 2 ) 

Shri DiVtVarbakf General Manageri 

The Changder Sugar Milla^ 
Changdernagari 

14- 1-56 

(3) 

Shri VtV.Ranade, Labour Welfare 
Officer) The Changder Sugar HULB) 
Ohangdevnagar. 

14- 1-56 

(if) 

Shrl Fund) Labour leader. The 

Godavari Sugar MUlei Lakahmlivadl* 

19- 2-56 

(5) 

Shrl Ramalng Pavrar) worker and 
labour leader. The Godavari Sugar 
Mllla, Lakebmlwadl, 

19- 2-96 

( 6 ) 

Shrl S.M.Joshi, Leader of the Praja 
Soolallet Party, Poonai 

9-56 

(7) 

Shrl PtS«Deaal| Manager, The Godavari 
Sugar Mllla, Lakahmlwadl. 

5-10-56 

(3) 

Shrl M,V 4 pradhan, AeattiManager, 

The Godavari Sugar MlllB,Lak 8 bmiwadl* 

3-10-56 

(9) 

Shrl OiD.Malhotra, Chief Jngineer, 

The Godayarl Sugar Milla,Lakahmlwadl. 

3 - 10-56 

( 10 ) 

Shrl A.N.Sardana. Chief Chemlat, The 
Godavari Sugar Mllle, Lakahmlwadl. 

3-10-56 

( 11 ) 

Shrl A.A.Amin, Farm Superintendent, 
The Godavari Sugar HUlaiLakehmlwaal* 

3 - 10-56 

( 12 ) 

Shrl P.K.Valdya, Legal Advleer, The 
QodAVArl Sugaf Millo p Iiftkghulwftdl • 

3 - 10-56 
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Appendix 6 


Book!, Rttportfti PdrlodlolM GonBultsd for tha 

DlBB«rtAtion 


Books I- 


( 1 ) 

(2) 

(3) 

Ui 

( 5 ) 

( 6 ) 

(7) 

(tf) 

(9) 


( 10 ) 

( 11 ) 


Barbash, Jaok - UniT#r«ltio8 and Unlona In Workara' 

Xduoatloni barpar and BrotherOi 

New Terkf 1955- 

Bagtrup, Holgar and othara -> Xha Folk High Sehoola 

of Doruiarkf Oxford Untvaralty 
PraoBi London* 1949* 

Blum, Milton • Industrial Paychology and its Sooial 

Foundatlono. Harpar and Brothars* 
Maw Torfci 1949* 

Bramaldi lliaodera * workars* Bduoatlon In ths 

Unltad Statasi Harpar and Brothara, 
Now York, 1941- 

Brltlah Inatltuta of Adult Bduoatlon Tha Handbook 

and Dlra^ory of Adult Bduoatlon 
(1926-27)* H*F*w»Psana and Sona, 
Tha Yaar Book Praaa Ltd*, 31 
Huoaum Sbroat, London W^CiX* 

Brunner, Bdnund da B. ** Oomnunlty Organisation and 

Adult Bduoatlon, Tha Unlyarslty of 
Carolina Praao, 1942- 

Buraau of Bduoatlon. Ministry of Bduoatlon, Owara- 

nant of India • Taaohara' Handbook 
of Sooial Bduoatlon. 


Gaidar, Rltoha and othara - Man Aga^st Ignownoa, 

tfMBSCO, 19 Avahua Uabar, Paris, 

160. 


Central Ooowlttaa of ^^a Maw Doaaeijblo Yo^h 

taagua of China, Poking -> ^a 
Saoond Matlonal OongraBa of tha 
How Daneoratio Youth Laagua af 
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